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Cower ... 


e (about 340-420), best known for his translation of the 
ures, was born in Dalmatia (now Yugoslavia) of Christian 


s- His studies, begun at an early age at home, were con- 
throughout his life. 


Pope Damascus called Jerome to Rome and commissioned 
revise the Old Latin translation of the Bible on the basis 
Greek versions. He translated the Gospels first, then the 
the New Testament, followed by the Psalms. After the 
»f Damascus in 384, Jerome left Rome and two years later 
led in a monastery at Bethlehem. It was here that he did 
f his literary work, including commentaries and transla- 
the works of Origen. He felt that a translation of the Old 
ent from the Hebrew text would be more accurate than 
»m the Greek. Several Jewish rabbis aided him in this work. 


’s translation of the Bible, generally known as the “Vul- 
became the official version of the Roman Catholic Church. 
f our early English translations of the Scriptures were 
on this version. 


representation of Jerome translating the Scriptures was 
d from the American Bible Society.) 
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Invitation to the Bible 


By Fred K. Kirchner 


Lay Leader, Calvary Methodist Church, Albany, New York 


Often a “static situation” in an adult class may 
be broken and class members given opportunity to 
take part by the organization of panel discussions. 
Mr. Kirchner, a research chemist by profession and 
a leader in his church school, tells here how one 
adult group engaged in a more creative Bible study. 
The method described could be used with any of 
the courses for adults listed in the Methodist cur- 
riculum. 


Waar was our purpose in seeking a different 
approach to the study of the Bible and what did we 
hope to accomplish? The traditional approach was 
in terms of author, date, place of writing, authen- 
ticity, and content. Adequate as this approach may 
have been, it was felt that the historical and liter- 
ary heritage of our Bible, together with its value 
for today, could be presented in a more significant 
manner. We decided to experiment with panel 
discussions. 

Our panel discussions approached the Bible with 
questions which usually followed a program outline 
which began with the question, “What was the situ- 
ation which called this particular writing into be- 
ing?” We then asked, “What solutions did the 
author propose for that particular situation?” We 
also asked, ‘“Was the solution adequate? Did it have 
subsequent value? Does it have value for the 
twentieth century?” 

We hoped that with this approach we could make 
the Bible more meaningful to a greater number of 
persons. I take refuge in the use of “more” because 
I realize that for many persons the Bible already 
carried a message. For others, except for isolated 
inspirational passages, the Biblical writings had 
little meaning because the reader was not acquainted 
with the problem-situation which called the par- 
ticular writing into existence. 

We were well aware of the fact that the individ- 
uals who wrote the Bible did not realize that they 
were doing so, but that they wrote for their own 
world and for their own time. In order to appreciate 
their writings it became necessary for us to place 
ourselves, as nearly as we could, back in the times 
in which they wrote. We made an attempt to 
catch the spirit and feel the atmosphere of the time 
in which each work was composed. 





How could we do this? As a member of the 
panel for the past two years, I would like to describe 
my experiences in developing this “‘problem-situa- 
tion” approach to an understanding of the Bible. 

The panel was composed of the minister, two other 
persons, and myself. Each week one member of 
the panel assumed responsibility for preparing a 
general outline to indicate some of the more im- 
portant points concerned with the book or letter 
which would be discussed. This outline was in the 
hands of each panel member by Tuesday. We had 
until Sunday to work on our discussion. 

Each member of the panel was responsible for 
the development of certain portions of the discus- 
sion. This responsibility was designated on the 
outline copy. However, each panel member was 
expected to study all of the questions which were 
to be discussed. In view of the fact that when we 
first began we had no ADULT TEACHER, with its 
helpful hints and notes, it meant that we had to 
seek our information elsewhere. 

I soon discovered in the early stages of prepara- 
tion that it was imperative to read the biblical 
writing first! This should be done in fairness to 
the writer, that he may be given an opportunity 
to tell his story in his own words. It also makes 
intelligible any further study of that particular 
writing. For Old Testament study, I found Mof- 
fatt’s version most useful. I used the New Revised 
Version of the New Testament. This is to be espe- 
cially recommended. 

To obtain the historical and religious background 
which was necessary for a fuller appreciation and 
understanding, I turned to books edited and written 
by scholars in the field. The thought and content 
of opinion concerned with the Old Testament has 
reached such a degree of unanimity that I found 
one or two books adequate. I used R. H. Pfeiffer’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament and Lindsay B. 
ILongacre’s The Old Testament: Its Form and Pur- 
pose. The latter was especially valuable for the 
general background it afforded in developing the 
history of the formation of the Old Testament. I 
also used The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

In the study of the New Testament the situation 
was quite different; for there is a tremendous 
divergence of viewpoint in matters of interpreta- 
tion. Members of the panel had no ax to grind. It 








was our desire to present the various viewpoi 
the best scholars whether they were labelex 
servative, liberal, or in between. It was in thi 
that we presented the diverse opinions o 
scholars. 

For my own work I used Abingdon Bible 
mentary to represent the more or less conser 
view. E. F. Scott’s The Literature of the 
Testament was used to discover the middle 
point. For the liberal interpretation, I used 
Enslin’s Christian Beginnings and A. E. Bar 
The New Testament: Its Making and Meanin 

These books constituted the core of my wo 
library. They are easily obtained and are n¢ 
pensive. However, I became so interested i 
studies that I went further into the field to ¢ 
wider understanding of the problems inv 
3eing fortunately situated with regard to | 
libraries, I was able to obtain such books as 
Streeter’s The Four Gospels: a Study in Or 
F. C. Grant’s The Growth of the Gospels and |! 
Bacon’s Studies in Matthew, and many ot 
Barnett’s book contains a good bibliography 
New Testament study. Some books which are « 
print can be obtained through interlibrary | 
Just ask your librarian about that. 


What About You 


Christian Education Week is Septembe: 
through October 2. The whole church school 
probably plan for conferences during that \ 
and teachers of adult classes will want to be r 
to do their share of planning and to take re: 
sibility, not only for adults but also for the v 
church school. The program of the whole ch 
school rests very largely with the adults. 

There will be suggestions in The Church Sc 
Child Guidance in Christian Living, Workers 
Youth, and ADULT TEACHER for making the ch 
school work more vital with the various age gr: 

Keep the week free from other engagement 
that you will have time to give your attention 
support to this important observance. Let your 
dents know that there will be work for them du 
that week. Ask them to be watching for new f 
lies and old ones that ought to be in the ch 
school. 

The Adult Bible Course for September con 
of two units: “Later Stories and Songs” and “A 
alyptic Literature.” In an introductory course 
as this first year is, you may wish that you m 
spend more time on these interesting—and 
so-well-known—parts of the Old Testament, but 
can do much in leading your class into new ex 
ences with these books if you are well prepared y 
self. Read the introductions in The Abingdon I 
Commentary to Esther, Jonah, and Song of Solo 
for the first unit, and to Daniel for the second 


you do not have access to a copy of The Abing 


Bible Commentary, you might borrow or buy 
Ask for it for the church school library or ask 
class if they would be willing to buy it. Any «s 


book on the Old Testament will give you some 


formation about these books. 


The Learning for Life course in Septembe: 





of In the actual panel discussion we relied upon 
on- memory or upon a few notes. Don’t take a pile of 
ay books before an audience! The seemingly informal] 
the nature of our sessions encouraged the audience to 

enter the discussion at any point, with questions 
m- and comments. 


ive We always announce the writing to be studied 
ew one week in advance. This announcement is made 
w- in our church bulletin and in the Sunday session. 
Ss. The audience thus has an opportunity to read the 


t’s writing in advance of the discussion. My guess is 
that about one third do so. 

ng How was this form of presentation received? We 

X= didn’t take a Gallup poll but, judging from the 

he faithful attendance and the contributions made by 

La the class at large, it seemed to us that the panel 


ed. was well received. 

lic The audience was composed of all shades of 
H. theological opinion, and we tried to present all 
nS, points of view fairly, because we sought to place 
W. all of the best scholars before the group. Some 
rs. members of the audience became so interested that 


or they bought some of the books mentioned above. 

of Those of us on the panel have been sufficiently en- 

1S. couraged by the developments that we are now on 
our third year of ‘Invitation to the Bible.” 


Plans for September? 


25 “Measuring Our Growth as Christians.” The stu- 
ill dents’ material is prepared by Donald M. Maynard. 
k, Dr. Maynard has suggested some books that the 
ly teacher might read as background material for this 
n- course as follows: Psychology of Religion by Paul 
le E. Johnson (AC), $2.00; A Growing Person by 
*h Frances Cole McLester (AC), 75c; What It Means 
to Grow Up by Fritz Kunkel (SC), $2.50; Under- 
il, standing the Christian Faith by Georgia Harkness 
th (AC), $1.75; Psychology of Adjustment by Laur- 
*h ance Frederic Shaffer (HM), $4.25.’ 
Ss. The International Lesson Series for September 
sO continues the study of the Psalms. The last three 
d lessons are a unit on “Later Uses of the Psalms.” 
l- It should help you and the class to see ways in which 
1g Christians today can use the Psalms in their own 
i- devotions and living. The three lessons are “Jesus 
h and the Psalms,” “Psalms for Daily Living,” and 
“The Psalms We Sing.” “Psalms for Daily Living” 
S is the temperance lesson for the quarter. 


Oo CO Gt 


t An Aid to Bible Teaching 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE FROM TYNDALE TO 
THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION, by 
Luther A. Weigle; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1949; $2.00. 


n If you have wondered why it was necessary to 

f publish recently The Revised Standard Version of 

” the New Testament, this little book will answer your 

question. And if you are teaching the second year 

of the Adult Bible Course, beginning this October, 

you will find this book helpful in explaining how 
our present New Testament has come down to us.— 
WooDROW GEIER. 


_ The books in this list may be obtained from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. 
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George Pickow from Three Lions 


The Sacrament of Holy Baptism 


By R. P. Marshall 


Pastor of Allendale Methodist Church, St. Petersburg, Florida 


This is another in a series of articles, dealing with 
the basic doctrines and practices of The Methodist 
Church, for the study of Our Faith in the Advance 
for Christ and His Church. 


— is an outward sign of an inward grace.” 
That is the definition which has been used in Meth- 
odism since the beginning of the denomination. It 
agrees with the historic teaching of the Church, as 
expressed in the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, from which we came. Today we are putting 
more and more emphasis upon the baptism of chil- 
dren, and the Church teaches that it is by baptism 
that we are made members of the household of faith. 


9 


Often called “Christening,” the baptism of in- 
fants is extremely important, and should not be 
neglected. It is more than consecration to God; 
it is an act by which the parents dedicate their 
child to the Church, and by which God, through the 
Church, accepts that child as a member of his King- 
dom. Thus we must not think of it only as a dedi- 
cation, but as a sacrament. 

In the early days of the Church, most baptisms 
were performed upon adults and the usual mode was, 
perhaps, immersion. Although this is a debated 
question, The Methodist Church recognizes all forms 
of baptism as valid. In some cases, the men 
and women were baptized separately. As Chris- 
tianity became a family religion, children were bap- 





This old print shows the secret 
baptism of Christians in Rome, 


about A.D. 200. (Schoenfield 


















Collection from Three Lions.) 


tized with their parents and, gradually, as a m 
of convenience, sprinkling or pouring was si 
tuted for immersion. One of the earliest Chri 
documents, the Apostolic Tradition, describe: 


baptismal customs of the ancient Church. C: 


dates for baptism were admitted as catechumen 
a period of three years. During this time, they 
supervised by sponsors, instructed in the faith 
allowed to attend only the first part of the Su 
service (which always closed with the celebr 
of the Lord’s Supper), being sent out of the cl 
building at the conelusion of the reading o! 
Gospel. 

As each candidate approached the end of 
probationary period, he began an intensified c: 
of instruction, beginning at the first of Lent 
continuing until dawn of Easter morning. 
candidates fasted on Good Friday and cam: 
baptism after much heart searching and pr 
Divesting themselves of their garments as a 
of their humility and the forsaking of the old 
of life, they were anointed with oil which had 
blessed by the bishop. Then they entered the 
and were immersed. The baptismal pool was us 
at some separate place away from the church. 
baptism, they were again anointed, dressed in 
garments, and brought to the bishop, who lai 
hands on their heads, confirming them in the ( 
tian faith in the name of the Trinity, and m: 
the sign of the Cross on their foreheads. After 
they were permitted to make their first Easter 
munion. 


Thus it was with much ceremony and sol¢ 
that the converts became members of the C! 
After such a meaningful sacrament, it was eas 
accept the new way of life. 

Later, the two parts of the ritual were sepa 
and Baptism was given to children and in 
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while Confirmation was reserved until later. Al- 
though Methodism came out of the Anglican church 
in which confirmation is an established rite, Meth- 
odists have yielded to the teaching and practice of 
other denominations to the extent that they have 
stopped emphasizing Confirmation and have made 
of it merely a formality called “Reception into the 
Church.” Sometimes this is made extremely mean- 
ingful and solemn, but at other times it is hurried 
and mechanical. The trend today is toward more 
careful preparation and strict observance of ritual. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘Does a person 
‘join the Church’ at Baptism or at Confirmation 
(usually called Reception into Full Membership) ?” 
The answer is that one joins the Church at Baptism. 
Methodist doctrine and practice teach that the bap- 
tized infant is a member of the Church, and, as 
such, he is carried on the roll as a Preparatory 
Member. During childhood he attends the church 
school and various instruction classes and when he 
is ready he is taken into a class for definite instruc- 
tion in church membership. This usually begins in 
Lent and continues until Easter, following the 
ancient custom. 

Children are presented for Baptism by their par- 
ents or sponsors. In some branches of the Church, 
godparents are necessary. These are selected from 
outside the immediate family and are expected to 
look after the spiritual and material welfare of the 
child until he is grown. Roman Catholics and Epis- 
copalians are rigid in their requirements in this 
matter. Methodists ask only that the parents act 


as sponsors. 

The Sacrament of Baptism should always be 
administered in a church. Where it is impossible 
to follow this rule, the minister may perform the 
rite in a home or other place, but always in the 
presence of witnesses. 
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The baptismal font may be made of stone or 
metal. It may be a large semipermanent installa- 
tion or a small silver bowl. It is best to use the 
former, however, to avoid the necessity of having 
someone hold the vessel during the action. In early 
English churches, the font always stood at the 
entrance to the nave (body of the church), symbol- 
izing the entrance of the child into membership. 
This position is still favored by Episcopalian 
churches, but sometimes one will find the font 
placed at the side of the nave. In Methodist 
churches, it is often placed on the floor level below 
and at the side of the chancel (platform). 


Parents who wish to present a child for baptism 
should arrange with the minister some days before- 
hand, and should furnish him with their names, the 
name of the child, and the date and place of his 
birth. This information will be entered on the 
certificate and will become a part of the permanent 
record of the parish. 

At the time of the ceremony, usually during the 
first part of the morning worship service, the par- 
ents and child will be seated in a front pew. When 
the minister announces the Baptism, they rise and 
come to the font, where they are joined by the 
clergyman. If it be the custom of the particular 
church for him to wear a gown, he may on this 
occasion wear over his shoulders a white stole. Some 
Methodist ministers follow the custom of the litur- 
gical churches and wear a black cassock (tight- 
fitting robe) and, over it, a white surplice (short 
gown) with the stole to match. These garments are 
particularly appropriate to the occasion, as the early 
Church always garbed its ministers in white for 
baptisms. 


The old custom of dressing the infant in a long 
baptismal garment is dying out, but once in a while 
we find families which have passed such a garment 
from generation to generation. Where such is the 
case, it is most appropriate that it should be used. 

The first part of the service is addressed to the 
congregation and is an exhortation to pray that God 
will grant ‘‘unto this child, now to be baptized, the 
continual replenishing of his grace that he become 
a worthy member of Christ’s holy Church.” The 
prayer follows, and after it comes the address to the 
parents or sponsors. This exhortation reminds them 
that it is their duty to “see that he be taught, as 
soon as he shall be able to learn, the meaning and 
purpose of this holy Sacrament; that he be in- 
structed in the principles of our holy faith and the 
nature of the Christian life; that he shall be trained 
to give reverent attendance upon the public and 
private worship of God and the teaching of the Holy 
Scripture; and that in every way, by precept and 
example, you shall seek to lead him into the love of 
God and the service of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

When the parents or sponsors have promised to 
do these things, the minister reads the lesson from 
the Gospel written by Mark, telling of the blessing 
of little children by Jesus. At the close of this short 
and beautiful passage, he follows the example of our 
Lord and takes the child in his arms, asking, “What 
name shall be given to this child?” 

Sometimes a parent asks, “Why this question, 
seeing that we have already given the minister the 
name of the child?” The answer is that this is no 
mere formality, but an important part of the serv- 


ice, for here the child is given his Christian name. 
He may have been called by it already, but it did 
not really belong to him until given by the Church. 
Hence the common designation of this ceremony as 
“Christening.” In former times, it was the custom 
to name a child for the saint upon whose birthday 
he was born. This custom still prevails in the Roman 
Catholic Church and is the explanation for the many 
children named after saints. 


When the name is given, the minister repeats it 
clearly and then, dipping his fingers in the font, he 
sprinkles the water on the head of the child, or, 
taking the small silver shell, he pours a small 
amount of water on his head as he repeats the 
ancient baptismal formula, “ (Name) I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit.” (“Holy Ghost” is often used in- 
stead of Holy Spirit.) He may at this time return 
the child to the mother or father, so that he may 
more easily read from the ritual the two short col- 
lects (or prayers). The service is closed by the 
Lord’s Prayer and the benediction. 


It should be remembered at this point that in this 
case, aS in so many others, the benediction is not 
a dismissal but a blessing. Here the minister prays 
that God will keep the child from falling and present 
him faultless before the throne, but the words are 
cast in the scriptural form which makes them 
really an ascription of praise to God: 


“Now unto him that is able to keep you from 
falling, and to present you faultless before the 
presence of his glory with exceeding great joy, to 
the only wise God our Savior, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and evermore. 
Amen.” 


The ritual contains two other orders for Baptism, 
one for children and youth, and one for adults. The 
latter was inserted in the English Prayerbook, from 
which our ritual is taken, because of the number of 
adults whose baptism had been neglected. If all 
children of the parish are baptized in infancy there 
will be little need for these two orders, but it often 
happens that an adult or youth comes for baptism 
before being confirmed, or admitted into full con- 
nection. 


Both of these orders follow the ancient form, with 
a few changes, and need no explanation. 
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Demonstration of Divine Grace 


THE reason that infant baptism must be regarded 
as the ideal realization of the idea of Christian bap- 
tism lies in the fact that infant baptism, more than 
any other form, demonstrates the reality and is the 
result of God’s prevenient and unmerited love. The 
significance of infant baptism for the congregation 
lies in the fact that it shows how membership in 
the Christian church is based entirely on the loving 
will of God and consequently is entirely independent 
of the caprice of men. The foundation of the church 
is God’s gracious will, and the church is, therefore, 
a fellowship created by the Holy Spirit. Infant 
baptism demonstrates more clearly than anything 
else the seeking, inexhaustible, and unmerited grace 
of God.—From The Faith of the Christian Church, 
by Gustaf Aulén; Muhlenberg Press, 1948. Used 
by permission. 








LEARNING FOR LIFE COURS 


How to Get Alor 


By Grant S. Shockley. Professor of Religiou 


At the outset of this series of discussions 
important that you as the teacher or disc 
leader understand the underlying purpose 
unit. The entire series of lessons will really 
exposition of Jesus’ teaching on human relat 

This suggests that in preparing for each 
you read the pupils’ material carefully enou 
discern this basic unifying concept in each | 
Note, also, how the many tensions in moder 
evidenced in the rising divorce rate, the weak 
of family ties, the decline of neighborliness, a 
increasing ruthlessness of competition, are t 
sultant products of our ignoring the desirabili 
practicability of Christian attitudes and moti 
human relations. Make clear at the beginni 
each session that the Christian faith demands ¢ 
as commands that we love when we wish to ha 
that we treat all men as brothers because God 
common father. 

Aside from basic philosophy, there is the 1 
of basic strategy which should be firmly in 
mind as a leader of a discussion group. It 
to be pointed out that the Christian does not 
or advocate the elimination of tension, fricti: 
strife. He realizes that escape is only escap 
never an ultimate solution to a problem. H 
realizes that the use of force is not the strate 
Christ in human relations. The strategy of ( 
is rather the transformation and redirecti 
tragedy and difficulty into constructive and cr 
channels by the subordination of self-inter 
group interest, by the cultivating of genuin 
cerity in all relations, and by learning to distil 
between principle and prejudice. 

With these basic insights in mind, let us pi 
the sequence of the unit by listing the lesson 
for the month: I—How to Get Along With ( 
in the Home; II—How to Get Along With Oth 
the Church; IIJ—How to Get Along With Oth 


Business; IV—How to Get Along With Oth 


the Community. 

The purpose of the entire study is to lead 
to a better understanding of the Christian px 
view in human relations. It should also assist 
in making such commitments that they may w 


make to these broad principles, with the hop 


both their better understanding and voluntary 
mitment will eventuate in more Christian beh 

Finally, as an introduction to these discu 
why not indicate the current widespread c 
for getting along with people? Illustrate fron 
experience with current newspaper items, p 
icals, radio broadcasts, and the field of advert 
steps in this direction now being taken by 
industry, government, education and religion. 
tion, if it will be profitable, the fact that the 


sciences are united as never before in seekin 


ways and means of better interpersonal and 
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ducation, Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia 
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group relations. In getting your group off to a 
lively start during the first session, have members 
of the class share experiences of their own that will 
illustrate the contemporary universal alertness to 
the whole matter of human relations. Make clear 
at this point, however, that all of these concerns, 
though commendable, are not necessarily Christian 
in their motivations. Throughout all these lessons 
ask members of your group to recount their own 
experiences, especially when attempting to clinch a 
universal or abstract concept. For example, in il- 
lustrating the former point encourage some person 
in the class to recall the era when industry’s ap- 
proach to persons was as impersonal as the machines 
they handled, but now through the benevolence and 
concern of an employer, the employee may enjoy 
social security, vacation, and sick leave. Such a 
turn in the discussion will very likely pave the way 
for another basic question: What are your problems 
in getting along with others? 

You may find the following suggestions helpful: 

1. Read carefully the scriptural assignments 
appearing with each lesson. Seek to interpret the 
central thought as it relates to the theme of the 
unit and to the lesson at hand. 


2. Read the pupils’ lesson materials carefully, 
noting unfamiliar words, usages, and pronuncia- 
tions. Lead the class in thinking in terms of rela- 
tionships between the biblical references and the 
lesson as well as between the biblical references and 
their own experiences. 


3. Study diligently the questions for discussion. 
Do not presuppose or encourage specific answers in 
the text of the students’ material. Anticipate an- 
swers where possible, and be ready to guide, clarify, 
and redefine ideas and concepts. In doing this, keep 
in mind the terms, thought patterns, and experiences 
of the group. 


4. Study and make available to your group ma- 
terials which consider the Christian in his varied 
human relations. Some suggestions: 

(a) The Christian Churchman in Politics, 441-B’ 

(b) Christian Community Relations, 473-H—30 
cents” 

(c) Personal Religious Living, 
(RE)? 

5. Read as widely as possible in the area of those 
materials that deal with how adults learn. Some 
suggestions follow: 

(a) Mr. Teacher of an Adult Class, 402-B' 

(b) Teaching a Group, 733-B' 

(c) Teachers Can Learn to Teach Effectively, 
405-E' 


404—25 cents 





‘Order from Service Department, Box 871, Nashville, Tenn. | 
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Aug. 7: IN THE HOME) 


This lesson may be introduced by saying some- 
thing concerning the nature and scope of human 
relations. Have the class reflect upon this most 
difficult art of getting along with people. Show how 
it is an important prerequisite for successful per- 
sonal and social living and the cornerstone of sig- 
nificant business and professional achievements. 

Proceed from this to a statement of the purpose 
of the lesson: to study the roots of the human-rela- 
tions problem in the home and to point out the 
urgent need for laying strong foundations there, 
based on love, respect, loyalty, and cooperation. It 
is the home that first molds and shapes attitudes; 
hence, it is the home that first really molds and 
shapes human relationships. 

After introducing the lesson in a manner similar 
to this and mentioning its general aim and purpose, 
you might wish to suggest how the home relates 
to certain contemporary concerns for better and 
more satisfying person-to-person, community, na- 
tional, and international relations. Emphasize the 
urgency of the problem of home relationships. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


A. Christian love the true bond for human relations 
The bond of intimacy and proximity 
Pride as a bond 
Blood relationship as a bond 
Economic necessity as a bond 
Selfish possessiveness 
B. Respect as a bridge to understanding 
1. The rule of common courtesy 
2. Taking persons for granted 
C. Loyalty as a foundation for home life 
1. Loyalty cultivates home life 
2. Loyalty inspires sense of devotion 
3. Loyalty basic as a dependability trait 
D. Companionship as a strategy for good home 
life 
1. Affords situations for growth 
2. Affords basis for social solidarity 
3. Creates need for sharing 
Ek. Confidence the key to home security 
1. The Bible in home worship 
2. Prayer and worship in the home 


9 


3. The family goes to church in the home 


oO oo 


This outline of the pupils’ material, if handled 
properly, presents several excellent learning oppor- 
tunities. The temptation, however, will be to linger 
longer in the discussion of one or two subheadings 
than time may permit. At the beginning of the ses- 
sion, therefore, it may prove advantageous to limit, 
in your own mind at least, the amount of time that 
should be wisely spent on any particular question. 
This need not be done, however, as a matter of form 
but rather as a means of exposing as many aspects 
of the lesson as possible. When you feel the salient 
points have been mentioned and discussed with some 
profit, attempt to summarize these points and pass 
unobtrusively to the next subheading in the outline. 
In discussing Christian love as the true bond in 
human relations, for example, draw out of the 
class or suggest yourself ideas like the following: 

1. The beautiful example of love, loyalty, faith, 
and devotion in the great woman of the Old Testa- 
ment, Ruth. 


2. The implied love reiationship between hus- 
band and wife in the letter to the Ephesians. 


3. The limitations of mere intimacy as a founda- 
tion for a permanent and Christian home relation. 


4. The constructive and destructive effects of 
pride upon the general home situation. Make clear 
the distinction between false pride growing out of 
a desire to exalt oneself and true pride stemming 
from exaltation at the success of others in the 
family. 

5. Point out the relative ineffectiveness of mere 
blood relationship as a permanent bond or cure in 
solving problems having social implications and 
origins. 

6. Discuss as fully as time will permit the “pros” 
and “cons” of economic necessity as a bond in the 
home and in the world. Its necessity must be viewed 
as responsible for much of the dependency in the 
home. 

This same procedure and technique can be ap- 
plied to other sections of the outline. Respect can 
be treated as a cornerstone in the building of better 
relations with the family. It can be pointed out that 
the rules of common courtesy apply at all times to 
all ages, that the children in the home should have 
something to say about their home, excepting the 
performances of chores and the carrying out of 
previously arranged plans drawn up “by” parents 
“for” their children. Raise the question: Should 
everybody decide everything in the home? Follow 
through ‘on the answers received until the group 
suggests at least the advisability of decisions being 
made on the basis of maturity and experience by 
each member of the family. 

In treating the tendency for members of the 
family to take one another for granted, why not 
suggest that members of the class think just for 
a minute of how many members of the family were 
responsible for their getting to church this morning. 

In discussing loyalty, companionship, confidence, 
and worship, it can well be mentioned that the'ma- 
jority of our most serious faults in later personal, 
social, national, and international life stem from 
the lack of a sense of loyalty and devotion to persons 
in early home life. Point out that keeping a promise 
is keeping one’s word, and keeping one’s word is the 
only dependable means others have of knowing 
whether or not you mean what you say. Have the 
class point to some interrelations between loyalty 
and dependability in home life and future civic 
worth and patriotism. Pass from this phase to the 
phase that considers companionship as a good 
strategy for Christian human relations. Get into 
the area of wider social life and discuss with the 
group some opportunities for growth and sharing 
that may arise out of companionship techniques 
learned in a wholesome home environment. 

Illustrate or have someone in the class illustrate 
how the pooling of resources between companions 
in a home later helped to solve a difficult problem 
in human relations. 

Regarding confidence, the class should be brought 
to realize that it is the ground of both frankness 
and honesty. It often acts as an emergency valve, 
relieving situations that are unintelligible and 
hence often unbearable. Here again have the class 
relate experiences in which the confidence inspired 
by a member of the family enabled a confession that 
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“Above all things, if we would learn to get alon; 
others in the home, we must cultivate the religiou 
After all, the teachings of Jesus are our highest i 


really averted a major disruption in the 

Coming finally to worship in the home, have 
bers of the class tell you how they relate 
Bible reading, prayer, and church life to their 
relationships in the home. In many instance: 
will say or imply that they pray that God 
change things or they read the Bible for pro; 
or go to church for customary reasons. Sugges 
the Bible, prayer, and the Church are means of 
munion with God for strength, inspiration 
guidance. 

Closing the session is important. Let the f 
ing be suggested: 

1. Note where you stopped in both the ; 
material and the discussion outline. 

2. Review the unit thus far in the light of 
you accomplished in this lesson. 


3. Note the live issues that arose and their 
points. Commend these to the class for thoug! 
use them to open next week’s topic. 


Aug. 14: IN THE CHURCH 


Two questions should present themselves a 
come to this lesson. The first ought to be, W/ 
the relationship between getting along with « 
in the home and getting along with others i 
church? What issues or questions were rais 
the previous lesson that will cast light on t 
lesson? The second question ought to be, W/ 
the aim of this particular lesson and how d« 
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tion and our greatest source of knowledge of how to 
get along with others.”—Pupil’s Material, Adult Stu- 
dent. (Photo by Jerome Drown.) 


relate to the entire unit? This, too, can be a good 
question for class discussion. 

After doing the preparatory work suggested in 
the introductory article to this series—namely, 
reading the scriptural assignment, pupils’ material, 
discussion questions and related study materials— 
you are ready to see what the purpose of today’s les- 
son is. The following discussion outline, or one sim- 
ilar to it based on the pupils’ materials, may prove 
helpful: 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


A. The purpose of the Church 
1. To serve as an example of the perfected 
Christian society 
2. To serve as an indication of basic attitudes 
toward all of society. 
B. The nature of Christian fellowship 
1. Man-God relations 
2. Man-Christ relations 
3. Man-fellow man relations 
C. The law of charity 
1. The spiritual essence of love 
2. The spiritual behavior of love 
3. The spiritual endurance of love 
D. The noble fellowship 
1. Without distinction 
2. Christian disciples 
3. Christian apostles 
E. Sympathy born of humility and concern 
F. Cooperation born of common purpose 


The purpose of today’s discussion is to get the 
persons in your group to realize that the church 18 


Learning for Life Course 
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to be an earthly example of nothing less than a 
perfected Christian society. Further, its aim is to 
help students understand that this high aim can be 


achieved only as men understand the nature of. 


Christian fellowship, the law of charity, and the 
power of cooperation, and practice the virtues of 
Christian human relations in all areas of living. 
An excellent beginning for this lesson would be 
to explain some of the inner meanings of the Scrip- 
ture, I Corinthians, chapter 1, which is the biblical 
classic for the treatment of the theme of the lesson. 


The Church as an example of perfected Christian 
society can well be illustrated in connection with 
last week’s discussion in which the home and, spe- 
cifically, the family was the smallest unit embodying 
the principles of Christian living. Stimulate the 
elass to thinking of the number of relationships that 
exist in the Church that had their origins in the 
home even when speaking of terms. Let them trace 
such words as patriarch, pope, pastor, father, sister, 
brother, and guardian, and see how these terms were 
originally familiar but through common meanings 
came to be accepted in designating the kind of rela- 
tionship that should exist in the Church. 


In studying the nature of Christian fellowship, 
bring out clearly the fact that there are three levels 
of relationship in the Church. First, there is the 
relationship that exists or should exist between each 
member of the congregation and God. Second, 
there is a relationship that should exist between 
each man and Christ, his Elder Brother. Third, 
and finally, there are the relationships existing 
among the individual members of the congregation. 

These three relationships should bring forth ques- 
tions. It will be up to you to anticipate the types 
of questions that will arise and help members of 


“Let us always remember that the church, like any 
other group of people, is a team. Cooperation is essen- 














the class phrase them when the time arrives. 
Queries of this nature may prove helpful in pre- 
paring you for questions from the class: How is 
man’s relationship to God different from his relation- 
ship to Christ so far as the Church is concerned? 
In what respect are our relations with persons in 
the Church to be the same as our relations with per- 
sons outside the Church? 


In discussing the Pauline “law of charity” as it 
relates to the Church, it is readily observable that 
charity is a personal as well as a social virtue to be 
realized. Stressing as it does the spiritual essence 
of love, the spiritual behavior of love and the eternal- 
ity of love, this great concept should be a major 
resource in showing the students of the class how 
charity is the love that binds the hearts of man to 
man, just as love between members of the family 
in the home must bind them one to another. 


This section of the outline passes easily into the 
next which is a discussion of the uniqueness of the 
Christian fellowship. A point to be emphasized 
here is the absolute inclusiveness of Christian faith. 
Here is an opportunity to discuss naturally the inner 
meanings of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. Cast about for interpretations of 
divine fatherhood and human brotherhood. Ask 
direct questions designed to discover areas of anti- 
Semitism for the purpose of illustrating the root 
meaning of the term brotherhood. The experiences 
of the class at this point will perhaps be somewhat 
confused and will tend to go off at tangents. Strive 
to recall the discussion to the point by the use of 
the Scripture for the lesson, I Corinthians 1. 


Before leaving this section, it might be well to 
make a distinction between the function of a 
disciple and an apostle. Whereas the two words 


tial to the attainment of its ends.”—Pupil’s Material, 


Adult Student. (Photo by Jerome Drown.) 





are used interchangeably, it is always well t 
cate that the disciple is the devoted follower 
cause of Christ and the apostle is both the fc 
and the missionary. Impress upon the cla 
need for a missionary zeal. If they .are lik 
adult classes, they need to conceive of their ch 
as more than an exclusive “colony of heaven 
immigration laws. 

The last two sections of our outline may be 
together, namely, sympathy and cooperation. 
students’ material points out, true Christiar 
pathy is born of concern for others in the li 
the Christian ends of personality. Here it is 
mount to have the class see that there is a diff 
between concern based on personal profit or 
solidarity. Jesus’ teaching at this point and 
great work on love are supremely relevant. 
out that the unique feature of Christian lov 
passion for people as people because they c 
created in the image of God and not merely 
cern for people as parts of an impersonal s; 
machine, or organization. Finally, this kind of 
pathy based on humility and a common pi 
affords the basis of cooperation needed. So 
the church organization a vital Christian fello. 


In concluding the session, it would be w 
get from each student one experience, idea, n 
or observation that for him symbolizes the 
of the lesson, and then summarize contributio 
the group. It would also be a good thing to 
these findings to the previous discussion. 


Aug. 21: IN BUSINESS 


More than likely this Sunday’s topic will 
to be the most difficult of the entire series to 
It will not be a very difficult one to discuss, hov 
This being the case, it would seem wise to 
with extra care the materials that will be i 
hands of the students. Pay particular attenti 
the questions for discussion and anticipate, 
all possible, as many different answers as yo 
For this lesson in particular have each mem! 
your class in mind. Try to envision him i 
business relationships and ask questions tha 
confront him with real issues. 


Here again, maintain a sense of continuity 


the previous lessons. Seek for unanswered ques 


or new insights that may have come to the stu 
during the week. From this point it shou 
profitable to move to a rather close study o 
biblical references suggested in the students 
terial. Discuss the interpretation of riches i 
Proverbs reference or the Luke parable. 


As a guide for discussing the lesson, use th 
lowing discussion outline: 


A. How far does Christian living extend? 
1. Personal areas 
2. Social areas 
3. Business and professional areas 
B. Business deals are deals in personality 
1. Customers are persons 
2. Integrity alone really matters 
C. Business deals are deals in service 
1. Not mere good policy counts 
2. Without desire for mere gain 
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D. Business associates are persons 
1. Unethical practices 
2. “Peace of mind” in business 
E. The Christian businessman and the community 
F. The Christian businessman as a standard-bearer 
in society 


A basic issue in the lesson seems to be the extent 
of Christian belief in actual everyday living. Dis- 
cussion should ensue when a question is posed to 
relate religion to all of life—personal, social, busi- 
ness, and professional. There should be an extended 
effort to get the student to realize that in any busi- 
ness persons are involved. This being true, the law 
of personal Christian relations applies. At this 
point draw out the Proverb reference to integrity 
and show how only a loss of integrity can finally 
damage the soul. 

Another point to drive home is the fact that the 
Christian may be in business for the same reason 
that the non-Christian may be in business—to 
make money. But the Christian in business is doing 
more than merely making money. He is or should 
be providing a service. Ask the class what are some 
needed services. Ask for examples of Christian 
business people supplying these services. Are there 
certain business enterprises into which Christians 
may not enter? Why? 

Another live issue in this discussion should be the 
one as to whether or not honesty is good in itself or 
whether or not it is merely a good business policy. 
Here again we must refer back to Paul’s letter of 
love and perhaps insert the word honesty for charity 
and have a student read it. In discussing an issue 
such as this a leader should always be on the alert 
for the question: Must the Christian have no desire 
for gain? The answer to such a question is embodied 
in the Luke reference where Jesus unfolds a parable 
for the businessman. Point out that the young man 
in this parable made three serious mistakes. In 
trying to be a good businessman he actually suc- 
ceeded in being a “poor man” with a “good busi- 
ness.” First, he mistook himself for God. Second, 
he mistook the material for the spiritual. Third, he 
mistook time for eternity. 


Have the class turn these thoughts over in their 
minds and then answer the question, What really 
matters in business? 


Passing to another neglected phase of our re- 
ligious life as business and professional people, we 
come to our associates in business. The major thing 
to be kept in mind here is the fact that they too are 
persons. Unethical practices here violate the basic 
laws of charity and loyalty. True success and co- 
operation are cornerstones of Christian relations. 


Just as important as the previous points dis- 
cussed are the last two points. Save time for 
students to consider the strategic position of the 
Christian businessman in the community. Ask the 
students what characterizes him. Ask them what 
people say about him. If possible, select a member 
of the class who is a Christian businessman and 
have him relate the important testimony he is 
able to bear from behind a desk or counter. In con- 
clusion, discuss the necessity for business and pro- 
fessional people helping to build the kingdom of 
God in a way which is just as important though 
different from the minister and missionary. 


Learning for Life Course 
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Aug. 28: IN THE COMMUNITY 


This last session of the unit will afford you an 
excellent opportunity to summarize the salient 
points of effective Christian community living. 

It will be important, therefore, to review briefly 
the previous lesson, to read the biblical material, 
and to study the questions for discussion in light 
of the purposes of the lesson. These purposes are 
to help pupils gain a keener realization of their own 
personal and Christian responsibility to the com- 
munity in which they live, and to help them gather 
together certain concepts, ideas, and experiences 
from the entire unit for future meditation. A sug- 
gested outline of discussion follows: 


A. The community as a point of contact 

1. For transforming persons 

2. For transforming society 

3. For beginning in the kingdom of God 
B. Community life as a personal need 

1. Man does not live alone 


C. Consider people as individuals 
1. Not as religious groups 
2. Not as racial groups 
3. Not as social groups 
4. Not as economic groups 


D. Personalize your contacts with people 
E. Spiritualize your social problem 


You might begin a session like this by examining 
with the class the extent to which the community 
is important to the Christian. Get students to real- 
ize that the kingdom of this world is really to be- 
come the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 


Make it clear at the outset that this community, 
your community, is to be the Kingdom. Then raise 
the question, How will this be possible? Be on the 
lookout for the answer that involves the individual 
as the key to the social problem. From such a point, 
you should be able to indicate how the community 
is the Christian point of contact with society. Not 
only is it a point of contact for reaching persons 
but for changing attitudes in society as well. 

From this point, community life can also be dis- 
cussed as a need for the individual. Indicate, as the 
student materials do, the interdependence of the 
individual and the community. 


Raise such questions, as what needs to be done 
to make your community more Christian. Is the 
Christian answer important for community living? 
If so, why? Such questions as these should lead 
naturally into a discussion of strategy or philosophy 
in community living. Discuss, until all major view- 
points have been brought out, specific ways and 
means of getting along with people of divided cul- 
tures and national origins. 


Head the discussion into several channels that 
will lead ultimately to the idea that as Christians 
we cannot be “respecters of persons” but rather 
must we consider people as individuals. Get ex- 
amples from your class of persons who were not 
treated as individuals and children of God but as 
members of a particular religious, racial, social, or 
economic groupings. 

Have someone describe the consequences of such 
treatment in terms of community life. Follow the 


same procedure, asking for illustrations of individ- 
uals of different backgrounds being treated as in- 
dividuals. Have the resultant effects on community 
life compared. 


In conclusion, reiterate the necessity for personal- 
izing our contacts with people, explaining how in- 
terest begets interest and how knowledge promotes 
understanding. Suggest that a project be planned 
to crystallize the thinking done by the group. 


Let some of them actually request the project. 


Should such a project find favor in the minds of 
the group, the following steps may be taken: 


1. Obtain permission from the pastor to conduct 
a clinic in human relations. 


2. State the objectives of the project in specific 
terms in the light of previous discussions. 

3. Develop your objectives in a program of action 
with primary consideration for the Christian con- 
cern in human relations. 


4. Make it an ongoing project and provide defi- 
nite opportunities for testimony, report, and 
evaluation. 


5. Some slogan could be adopted such as, “Let 
us socialize our spiritual endeavors and spiritualize 
our social problems.” 


6. Decide how long the project can or should 
continue. 


7. Decide what the specific nature of the project 
should be. 


8. Have them discuss their feeling of prepared- 
ness for such a project. 


The Christian learns to appreciate persons for their real 
worth. This means throwing his influence behind efforts 
to grant persons opportunity to use their talents in the 
life of the community, regardless of racial, class, or 
religious backgrounds. 


Student in woodworking shop at Bethune-Cookman 
College, Daytona Beach, Florida. (Photo by Kenneth 
Heilbron.) 














International Lesson Series 


Aug. 7: SONGS OF THANKFULN 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles F. Kraft 


Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 92; 138. 


In the two preceding lessons of this qua 
series on “Psalms of Ancient Israel” two ty; 
prayer psalms have been considered, namely, 
which express either one’s confession of sin « 
trust in God’s deliverance. In this lesson P 
92 and 138 are studied as examples of the 
mood of true prayer—the individual’s hea 
gratitude for God’s gifts and his eternal pre 
These “songs of thankfulness” are keynoted by 
a verse as Psalms 145:10: 


All thy works shall give thanks unto thee, O 
And thy saints shall bless thee. 


In an attempt to understand and interpret 
ancient prayers we ask these questions: Who a 
“saints” that are blessing God, and how are 
expressing their thankful feelings? What are 
experiences of “thy works” which make them | 
ful? 


The opening stanza of Psalms 92 (verses 1- 


once marks this great prayer as the outpouri 
the joyous gratitude of a devout Hebrew who 
the public worship of God in the Temple. He 
to give thanks and sing praises (verse 1), pe 
as he brings his regular morning and evening 
fices (verse 2), and certainly as accompanied | 
stringed instruments of the Temple orchestra 
ten-stringed lyre, the lute, and the harp (ver 
All this exultation, however, is no mere emo 
froth or daily practice of pious sentimentalit 
the poet goes on to set forth his reasons for 
tude; he has had profound experience of the “ 
of [God’s] hands” (verse 4). 

The first four verses of this psalm cons 
chant number 634 in The Methodist Hymnal, 
sixteenth-century music. This modern adaptat 
this ancient prayer hymn reminds us of th« 
turies-old Jewish tradition that this psalm was 
in three sections during the “drink-offering,” 
the priests blowing on their trumpets and th: 
ple falling prostrate and worshiping at tran 
points in the psalm. 

Verses 5-6 mark the transition from the op 
burst of musical praise to the somewhat phil 
ical reasoning concerning the nature of 
“works” which make up the rest of the poem. 
are the “thoughts” of God which are so “very 
that the “brutish man” can never understand t 


Perhaps the answer is to be found in the headi 


the psalm, for according to the heading a 
traditional Jewish usage, Psalms 92, above all 
psalms, was always to be sung or read on the 
bath. We recall that, according to the priest 
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count of the creation of the universe (Genesis 
1:1-2:4), God’s great creative activity came to its 
climax when, after he had made man in his own 
image, he rested from all his “works” on the seventh 
day, which day he hallowed as the Sabbath. God’s 
“very deep” and difficult “thoughts” are the designs 
of the great cosmic Mind of the universe who created 
this wonderful world. This the man of mere “brut- 
ish” concerns, the man who scarcely rises above the 
animal or the interests of a “fool,’”’ can never ap- 
preciate. He has no religious sensitivity. 

The philosopher-poet, here singing his gratitude 
to the Almighty Creator, goes on to picture his 
answer to man’s most baffling religious problem, 
the problem of evil, or, Why do the wicked prosper? 
The “fool” will not understand this either, but to 
the wise man who wrote this poem the answer is 
clear: The wicked, like mere grass, spring up and 
flourish temporarily, but their temporary prosperity 
only the more accentuates the completeness and the 
permanence of their destruction (verse 7). The 
righteous, by contrast, find their hope in their 
God who is “on high for evermore” (verse 8). This 
high point in the psalm would seem a wistful hope 
of personal immortality through the devout man’s 
eternal God. 

Even though, however, this psalmist may have 
had no certainty of eternal life for the righteous, 
he has had a personal experience convincing him of 
God’s power and of the value of fellowship with 
God in the “house of the Lord” down to a fruitful 
old age (verses 13-14). Apparently his enemies 
had slandered him when he had a recent and very 
severe illness, perhaps with the self-righteous 
taunts that his sickness proved his sin while con- 
versely their health proved their goodness (verse 
11). Now, however, since God has restored him to 
the healthy strength of a wild-ox, he has received the 
priestly anointment of the oil of healing, and his 
accusers have been taken aback (verses 9-10), he 
is overjoyed. As a palm tree and a cedar of Lebanon 
(verse 12), symbols respectively of prosperity and 
of strength, he stands convinced that God’s gifts 
clearly vindicate his unfailing strength and justice 
(verse 15). 

Thus by this psalm we are reminded of the prayer 
of “general thanksgiving” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
page 514), which contains these appropriate words: 
“We bless Thee for our creation, preservation, and 
all the blessings of this life.” And Psalms 138, very 
similar in theme to Psalms 92, features additional 
ideas: God, whose help in time of need always comes, 
and who never forsakes any of his creatures (verses 
7-8), is particularly concerned with the “lowly,” 
the humble common man (verse 6). Such divine 
thoughtfulness is the more remarkable because even 
earth’s mightiest kings praise Him (verse 4) and 
recognize His glory (verse 5). So emboldened has 
this humble worshiper become by his experience of 
God (verse 3) that he, perhaps an exile in a foreign 
land, is willing to witness for his God before even 
pagan deities (verse 1), as he turns to bow “toward” 
the holy Temple (verse 2). 

Thus Psalms 138, which by its heading tradi- 
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tionally belonged to the collection called ‘‘ Davidic,” 
is another prayer of thanksgiving. In these psalms, 
then, God’s goodness is shown in his great and many 
mercies, including such as healing, forgiving, and 
supplying food for body, mind, and soul. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Luke G. Beauchamp 


Staff Member, Department of General Church School 
Work, Methodist Board of Education 


We are considering two of the great psalms in 
our lesson today. The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
suggests the following grouping of the fifteen verses 
of Psalms 92: 

1-3, The joy of praise and thanksgiving. 

4-8, The sovereignty of Jehovah, the ground of 
praise. 

9-15, Evidences of the divine supremacy. 

Study the Scripture, following these divisions 
of verses, and see if this gives the best clue as to 
the meaning of the 92nd Psalm. Note that “Les- 
son Notes” in Wesley Quarterly makes a slightly 
different division and that Colliver in Adult Student 
says the psalm may be naturally divided into two 
parts: (1) a good man’s celebration of the praise of 
God, verses 1-7; (2) the rejoicing of the good man 
in the government of God, verses 8-15. In all three 
divisions which are suggested, Psalms 92 is clearly 
a song of joy and thanksgiving felt in the faith of 
the sovereignty of Jehovah. 

Psalms 138 enhances the idea that praise and 
faith in God issue in the happy life for the in- 
dividual. The suggested grouping of the verses of 
the 138th Psalm in The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
are as follows: 

1-3, Jehovah has manifested his loving kindness 
and his faithfulness in fulfillment of his promises to 
Israel. 

4-6, The whole world will praise Jehovah because 
of his faithfulness. 

7-8, Jehovah will continue to deliver Israel. 

Read the psalm again with these divisions in mind 
and note the idea of God’s universal dominion in 
verses 4-6. This suggests that the psalm was writ- 
ten after the Exile. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Why a spirit of gratitude makes a difference. 

1. It affects the disposition (“Songs of Grati- 
tude,” Wesley Quarterly) 

2. It makes a person easier to live with 

3. It helps determine character 

4. It enables us to “utilize the resources which 
come from God” (“Songs of Gratitude,” 
Wesley Quarterly) 


B. What is meant by gratitude? 
1. It means humility (Seifert, Adult Student) 
2. It means piety (Colliver, Adult Student) 
3. It means “respect unto the lowly” (Colliver) 
4. It is something of which the brutish man is 
incapable (Lesson Notes, Wesley Quarterly) 
5. It is thankfulness for commonly accepted 
gifts and services 
a. Of life itself 


b. Of the great literature of the ages 
c. For the kindness and worth of others 
C. How gratitude may be developed and expressed 
1. By maintaining the habit of daily express- 
ing thanks to God 
a. In corporate worship 
b. In individual and family worship 
2. Remembering how much more God has done 
to reveal himself since the days of the 
psalmist 
a. God has revealed himself in Christ 
3. We can offer the life which we have to God 
(Seifert, Adult Student) 


You may want to open this lesson by suggesting 
to the class something of the message and back- 
ground of the two psalms which constitute the Scrip- 
ture of today’s lesson. Bible scholars think that the 
92nd Psalm was probably written after the return 
from Exile. It glorifies the mighty works of Jehovah. 
It is a hymn of praise for great national deliverance. 

Psalms 138 is a thanksgiving to Jehovah for ful- 
fillment of his promises to Israel. It is thought to 
be a psalm written after the Exile and giving 
thanks to Jehovah for restoring his people to Israel. 
It ends with the confidence that Jehovah will con- 
tinue to deliver Israel and expresses a sublime 
confidence in this faith. 

It is difficult to think of anyone who maintains and 
cultivates the spirit of gratitude for the goodness of 
God as being a very difficult person to get along with. 
For gratitude helps determine the disposition of a 
person; it indicates that “one is on good terms with 
the Author of the events of life.’”’ As long, therefore, 
as one is able and striving to keep this spirit of 
gratitude alive and active, it is almost certain that 
his attitude will be one that is not only reverent 
toward God but benevolent and tolerant toward his 
fellow man. 

In speaking of gratitude and attitude, Seifert 
(Adult Student) reminds us that “Gratitude is a 
natural consequence of simple honesty. If we are 
at all objective,” he says, “about the source of the 
good things of life, we shall have to admit that we 
have done nothing to deserve most of those we have. 
We cannot claim them as a matter of justice. They 
are ours as a gift that goes far beyond our merits. 
The rain that waters the fields and fills the streams; 
the mountains and the stars, which form an endless 
panorama of beauty; the good earth, which yields 
its steady increase; the medicines and machines 
and multiplied inventions of man—what have we 
done to deserve any of these? We did not manufac- 
ture the coal or invent the electric light. Yet our 
rooms are heated and lighted. We have been the 
undeserving beneficiaries of God and of generations 
of our ancestors.” 

If, then, we have this honesty which goes along 
with the spirit of gratitude, we are in a position to 
receive and utilize the resources which come from 
God and for which we can only thank him. We 
begin to see ourselves as stewards of these resources 
and not as though we have earned or deserved them. 

This leads us to inquire as to the meaning of 
gratitude, and we begin to see that it means humil- 
ity. Genuine gratitude always involves humility. 
For instance, Seifert (Adult Student) says, “Some- 
thing of that self-righteous pomposity [is] in each 
one of us. Each of us needs to remind himself con- 








stantly that, in comparison with the work o 
benefactors, he has done very little.” 
Gratitude also means piety. The 138th | 
reminds us that it is inner strength which c 
most. Man’s unconquerable soul is his supreme ¢ 
“The brutish man, lacking spiritual insight, 
not appreciate God’s thoughts or his great w 
He who seeks only animal satisfactions is inca 
of gratitude to God. It is beyond him. The w 
are destroyed by their own brutish purposes 
habits.” (Lesson Notes, Wesley Quarterly.) 
Ask your class: For what should we be than! 
The psalms of thanksgiving express thanks to 
for his goodness. They express gratitude to 
that he is all-powerful and that he is able to « 
things for them. Observe that the writer of 
pressing Gratitude” (Wesley Quarterly) says, 
treat God very shabbily. We take for grante 
that he does for us.” And then he asks the que 
“Do you give God thanks again and again, « 


day you live? At what time of day do you do t! 


Again, there is a kind of generalized feelir 
thankfulness for the gift of life itself. 

Ask class members if there has ever occurr 
them, while they have been enjoying that \ 
has been produced through the labors of ot 
a feeling of genuine gratitude for the work px 
into them by persons who have perhaps long 
left this earthly scene. How much gratitude 
it bring to us when we think about the labo 


our ancestors in building the Church? We ar 
cipients perhaps not only of a great organizatio! 
of the facilities which we use Sunday after Su: 


They were given to us by those who have com 
fore us. Are we grateful for this? 

The writer of “Expressing Gratitude” (W 
Quarterly) suggests that there is an adver 
in expressing gratitude to those nearest you in 
home, to those who work with you and for y 
the office, on the farm, or wherever you work 
suggests there is a twofold Christian consider 
regarding persons; therefore, ought not gratitu 
expressed to persons? This is the part of the g 
that will work in relation to others; it will 
you an easier person to live with, to work with 


Aug. 14: FESTIVAL SONGS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles F. Kraft 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 105:1-9; 107:1-9; 114; 
118. 


This lesson begins the third unit of study o 
“Psalms of Ancient Israel.” The aim of this s 
of four lessons on “psalms of praise” is to lead 
and women through a study of ancient son; 
praise to praise God for his benefits today. Ea 
the five psalms of this lesson either celebrates 
great event of Hebrew history or was regi 
sung on a holy day. Hence this study should 
to an appreciation of some of the national fe: 
songs of the Hebrews. 

The first verse of the first psalm for our consi: 
tion well expresses the theme of all these an 
Hebrew patriotic songs: 
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will make the gospel which you profess more win- 
some to others. 

In considering how gratitude can be expressed, 
and how the spirit of gratitude may be developed, 
consider with your class the fact that “God has made 
us as partners in the further conduct of his great 
handiwork. Are we not showing God a crass kind 
of ingratitude in the way we treat his gifts of for- 
est, top soil, streams, and other natural resources? 
In hundreds of homes no grace is said at table for 
God’s gift of the food. No time is set aside for 
prayers of appreciation of the home itself and of 
all the gifts of God in the world outside the home.” 
(“Expressing Gratitude,” Wesley Quarterly.) 

Is not our very presence in the class, therefore, 
indication that we wish to develop this spirit of 
gratitude toward the Almighty and toward our fel- 
low man? When you read the story of one who has 
not missed a Sunday for twenty years at Sunday 
school, for instance, this is more than just a good 
attendance record; is it not also a record of man’s 
gratitude to God for his daily care and goodness? 

How can we begin to make a return to God? 
His love for us so far exceeds any accomplishment 
of a lifetime which we might offer him. Yet we can 
offer the life which we have. We can pass on to 
others of his children some measure of the gifts we 
have received from him. Ought we not to pick out 
especially those whom the world has considered un- 
deserving of its generosity, if we are to thank God 
for his regards for us who also are undeserving? 
Which such groups are there in modern society? 
The criminal, the outcast, the neglected poor cer- 
tainly are among them. 

Great as the gratitude of the psalmist was to 
God it would seem that our gratitude should be 
even greater. For, since the days of the psalmist, God 
has revealed himself in his Son. We have his min- 
istry upon the earth. We have his word written in 
the Scripture as given by the Gospel writers. We 
have the Church that his followers built. We 
should have his Spirit in our heart. Therefore, 
perhaps our greatest gratitude is for the goodness 
of God as we know it in Christ. 


Oh give thanks unto the Lord, call upon his name; 
Make known among the peoples his doings 
(Psalms 105:1). 


By hearing the praises on the lips of God’s chosen 
people, all nations will marvel at Israel’s amazing 
history, realize that it all is their God’s achievement, 
and so come to know him as no mere national god, 
but Lord of all the earth. Psalms 105 and 107 are 
long hymns joyously recounting the wonders of God 
in the story of the Hebrew people. 

The opening verses of Psalms 105 are a call to 
public worship—worship which, as in the modern 
church, is both in hymn and in sermon, both in the 
sung and in the spoken word (verse 2). The mood 
is one of joy (verse 3), for to “seek his face’”—the 
typical Hebrew expression meaning “to worship” 
—brings God’s strength to man’s weakness (verse 
4). With strong social consciousness, the ancient 
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Hebrew found evidence of God’s personal help 
through worship, not primarily through personal 
mystical experience, but through recalling God’s 
wonderful mercies to his fathers (verse 5). Hence, 
he rejoices in the privilege of being of the “seed of 
Abraham” (verse 6). 

Such narrowly nationalistic pride in God’s remem- 
bering his peculiar covenant with the patriarch 
Abraham and his son, be it noted, is here broadened 
to include the whole world and lengthened to in- 
clude all time. The Lord is “our God,” indeed, but 
“all the earth” and mankind for a “thousand genera- 
tions” will benefit from his benevolence (verses 
7-9). 

From such large scale evidences of God’s grace we 
turn in Psalms 107 to thanksgiving for God’s very 
practical aid in specific times of crisis. A very famil- 
iar call to praise, sung perhaps by a solo voice in 
the Temple choir, opens this psalm (verse 1), and 
thus marks the beginning of Book V of the whole 
Psalter. A great congregation of Jews, many of 
them refugees from persecution in foreign lands, 
is gathered in the Temple court (verses 2-3). The 
first group of the assembled multitude sing of their 
recent experience: they were hopelessly lost in the 
desert, perishing from hunger and thirst, and then 
God miraculously came to their rescue (verses 4-7). 
In a refrain and response used several times in this 
psalm (verses 8-9; compare verses 15-16, 21-22, 
31-32), the Temple choir echoes the joyful thankful- 
ness of these pilgrims. Possibly these returning 
wanderers are the exiles once again in their be- 
loved Temple, or perhaps they have simply experi- 
enced the narrow escape from disaster. 

Psalms 114, 117, and 118 are from the collection 
called the Hallel, or hymn of praise, which was com- 
mitted to memory as one psalm by every devout 
Jew. The Hallel, consisting of Psalms 111 through 
118, was sung, according to the Jewish liturgical 
regulations, at the three great feasts of Passover, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles and on other occasions. 
As Psalms 113 and 114 were regularly sung before, 
and Psalms 115 through 118 after, the Passover 
meal, probably the latter constituted the “hymn” 
sung by Jesus and his disciples at the conclusion of 
the Last Supper (Matthew 26:30). 

Psalms 114, a gem of poetic construction, extols 
God’s wonder-working for his people at their na- 
tional birthday, the exodus from Egypt. The first 
of the four equal strophes recalls the centuries of 
history from the exodus to the building of the 
Temple (verses 1-2). The second (verses 3-4) re- 
tells the nature miracles at the Red Sea (Exodus 
14:21-22), the Jordan River (Joshua 3:13-17), 
and Mount Sinai (Exodus 19:18; Judges 5:4-5). 
The third (verses 5-6) asks why. The final strophe 
(verses 7-8) brings the thought climax: At God’s 
awe-filling presence everything trembles, but for 
the devout worshiper his experience is not terror 
but reverence for the majestic God of nature who, 
as in the days of Moses (compare Exodus 17:6; 
Deuteronomy 8:15), can turn “flint into a fountain,” 
the dry season following Passover into another glori- 
ous season for growing things. 

The shortest chapter in the Bible, Psalms 117, 
perhaps only a fragment of a longer psalm, is just 
a delightful “shout of praise.” “From All That 
Dwell Below the Skies” (stanzas 1 and 4, hymn 
number 17, The Methodist Hymnal) follows exactly 


the thought of this psalm: the call for all nations, 
not Jews alone, to “let the Creator’s praise arise” 
(verse 1); the reason: God’s eternal “lovingkind- 
ness” and faithful “truth” (verse 2). The conclud- 
ing shout of “Hallelujah’—literally, “praise the 
Lord’”—concludes or precedes a number of these 
joyful thanksgiving songs. 

Psalms 118, the greatest of all festival psalms, 
opens with the familiar call to worship (verse 1; 
compare Psalms 107:1) which is repeated succes- 
sively by three groups of singers: the lay people 
(verse 2), the priests (verse 3), and the Gentile 
converts or proselytes (verse 4). Verses 9-18, per- 
haps originally the poem of thankfulness of a man 
who, once sick unto death (verses 17-18), has come 
through gloriously with aid far superior to that of 
any prince or any man (verses 8-9), are now sung 
antiphonally—note the repeated refrains (verses 
10-12, 15-16) perhaps added for choral singing. 

At last these singing worshipers have arrived at 
the closed Temple gates and sing their request for 
admission (verse 19). Only the righteous may enter, 
the priestly choir replies in song (verse 20; compare 
Psalms 24) as the gates are flung open and the wor- 
shipers gratefully enter the holy place (verse 21). 
Then follows their famous exclamation of surprise 
(verse 22) that they, the Jewish people, deemed so 
insignificant by the “builders” of contemporary 
great nations, should have the high privilege of 
being used by God as cornerstone for the temple of 
a righteous society which he would build (compare 
Isaiah 28:16 and its New Testament “fulfillment” in 
Jesus). Of course, it is not human worthiness, but 
God’s amazing grace which has so chosen his chosen 
people (verse 23). Naturally, then, they shout for 
joy in enthusiasm for the festival day (verse 24). 

Rapidly now the great ceremony closes, as the 
worshipers offer their “hosannas’—literally, ‘save 
now’’—at the altar (verse 25), the priests pronounce 
their blessings (verse 26), the worshipers perform 
a climactic “festal dance with branches, up to the 
horns of the altar” (verse 27, according to the Greek 
translation), there is a tumultuous shout of praise 
(verse 28), and at last the same words are heard 
(verse 29) as at the beginning—now not a call to 
worship, but a divine benediction! 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Luke G. Beauchamp 


I. The teaching of the Scripture. 

Psalms 105:1-9—“These lines call for thanks- 
giving to God for his wonderful works, confessing 
that too often men forget God’s great goodness to 
Israel” (“Lesson Notes,” Wesley Quarterly). Ac- 
cording to The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Psalms 
105 recapitulates the many ways in which Jehovah 
has proved his faithfulness to the covenant made 
with Abraham; while Psalms 106, a closely related 
psalm, is a penitential psalm and recites Israel’s 
faithlessness and disobedience. Both psalms reflect 
conditions during the postexilic period; they may 
be the works of one and the same author. 

Psalms 107:1-9—“‘Part of a Psalm celebrating 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonian Exile” 
(Colliver, Adult Student). It is a call to thank 
Jehovah for deliverance throughout Israel’s entire 
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history. It was meant originally for the recent 
turned exiles from Babylon; it comes, ther 
from the early postexilic period. 

Psalms 114—This is “an exquisite poem, 
used as a prayer for the dying. It gives than 
deliverance out of Egypt but was written ir 
bration of Israel’s return from Babylonia. 
Nature is seen doing wonderful things becaus 
is in control for his people.” (‘Lesson Notes,” 
ley Quarterly.) 

Psalms 117—This is the shortest of the P 
“It reflects late prophetic teaching concerning 
universal rule in the earth and is a far cry 
Israel’s earlier nationalism. God’s lovingkiv 
is great—greater than the sins of the nati 
and his truth endureth for ever.” (“Lesson N 
Wesley Quarterly.) Colliver says that this 
seems to have been a liturgical introduction 
dismissal from a service. 

Psalms 118—This “‘is the last of the Hallel P 
(111 through 118) and celebrates a great d¢ 
ance in a singing procession to the Temple. 
whole nation is called to worship, declaring 
God, not kings or princes, is to be trusted fo 
tory.” (“Lesson Notes,” Wesley Quarterly.) 
was Luther’s favorite psalm. Some scholars 
it may have been written at the time the s 
Temple was built. In it we have the verse, 
stone which the builders rejected is becom 
head of the corner.” There is a tradition tl 
the building of King Solomon’s Temple, “a 
was found without seeming purpose and was tl 
away; later it was discovered the chief corner 
was lacking and the rejected stone fitted this 
important place. Israel was rejected by her 1 
bors as a useless race, but they were found a 
to possess the very elements upon which the 
ture of human society and salvation reste 
Jesus, despised and rejected of men, is found 
the chief corner stone of human salvation.’” 
pare Mark 12:10-11; Luke 20:17; Acts 4: 
Peter 2:7.) 


II. The Jewish Festivals of the Passover, | 
cost, and Tabernacle were basically religion 
casions. The psalms of our lessons were us 
celebrate these occasions. “Psalms 114, 117, ar 
belong to the Great Hallel (hallelujah), su 
these major festivals” (‘Special Occasions,” Vj 
Quarterly). The Jewish people still contin 
observe their great festival days faithfully. M: 
the psalms are songs especially composed for 
festival days. Note the statement that “A n 
feature of Hebrew religious life was the wors 
Jehovah by means of great festivals. A pron 
element in the celebration of the festivals 
singing. Since the festivals brought Hebrey 
gether from far and wide, songs of national s 
cance were often used. Thanksgiving was one 
main themes of the festival hymns.” (“Speci 
casions,” Wesley Quarterly.) 


III. The Lesson for Us. Seifert (Adult Stu 
reminds us “As a nation we delight particula 
commemorating the most significant events i 
history. So, also, did the Hebrew people. . 
might learn a bit from the Hebrews about h 
observe memorial occasions. We must admit 





"From The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon-Cokesbur 
1929. Used by permission. 
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we Americans are not agreed on how to do it 
properly. We vacillate between the stay-in-bed, the 
stimulate-sales, and the make-a-resolution series of 
holidays.” 

See if the class would agree with Seifert (Adult 
Student). “A nation without festivals built around 
great ideals is likely to be a nation that is losing its 


ideals. Where do we stand on that scale?” How 
about the disappearing from the calendar of Armis- 
tice Day? Why have we not taken the trouble to 
replace November 11 with the corresponding date 
of cessation of our most recent world hostilities? 
Is it true, as Seifert (Adult Student) says, that 
Armistice Day was used “too much to celebrate 
the past peace and too little to build a future world 
of concord’? 

Discuss with your class how a Christian may help 
in the proper celebration of these national festival 
days. Raise the question, “To what extent should 
gratitude for national blessings enter into our re- 
ligion? Can religion become too concerned in na- 
tional well-being? Do we need special occasions of 
thanksgiving for the regular gifts of God such as 
harvest? In a complicated industrial society what 
often happens to our sense of gratitude? Should 
our gratitude to God make us overlook the services 
rendered us by our fellow men?” (“Special Oc- 
casions,” Wesley Quarterly.) 

As a concluding part of discussion, use questions 
on the value of festival days and ask the class, “Do 
you think we Americans are missing the meaning 
of our great festival days? What is the central pur- 
pose of each of our festivals? ... Are we in danger 
of thinking we have explored the mysteries of crea- 
tion and therefore need God less?” (“Festal Days,” 
Wesley Quarterly). Has all-consuming commercial- 
ism taken possession of our festivals? What will 
the abuse of our festivals do to our lives, to our 
church, and to our national life? Consider the ques- 
tion, Has New Year’s Day been pushed out of its 
place of meaning by the orgies on New Year’s eve? 
To our great credit as Christians, we are growing 
in our spiritual observance for the moment of the 
passing of the old year and the event of the new. 
Thanksgiving is becoming a day of heavy eating 
and of football games. A small fraction of our peo- 
ple attend church services of thanksgiving on this 
day. Christmas is now appearing in the department 
store’s advertising as early as October. Easter is 
fashion time and a day for a spasmodic rush to the 
church. 

We need to revive the right use of our festivals. 
If we observe these festivals properly, they can ac- 
centuate the great truth of our lives. ‘The 117th 
Psalm, if obeyed, would change current history com- 
pletely. In this Psalm we are told that all the na- 
tions should praise God. . .. Do we Christians have 
a strong enough faith that God can win the people 
who live behind the iron curtain? Are we trying 
to make a peaceful world without God’s help?” 
(“Festal Days,” Wesley Quarterly). 


wo GOD Cf 


A FELLOWSHIP between God and men can be estab- 
lished only if God descends and gives himself to 
men.—From The Faith of the Christian Church, by 
Gustaf Aulén; Muhlenberg Press, 1948. Used by 
permission. 
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Aug. 21: 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles F. Kraft 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 8; 19:1-6; 65:9-13; 104. 


O Lord, our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name in all the earth! 
(Psalms 8:1, 9) 


This glorious refrain which, perhaps as joyfully 
sung by the Temple choir, both opens and closes the 
eighth Psalm is the keynote not alone of this beauti- 
ful lyric poem on the place of man in God’s marvel- 
ous world of nature; it is also the central theme 
in all of the psalms of “praise for the works of 
God” in nature. 

This is so because, in the created universe, with 
its wonders, mystery, power, beauty, and law, the 
psalmists saw God, who was more wonderful than 
all his works. Thus these men, no mere humanistic 
nature lovers, were moved to worship and praise 
him, the Creator God of nature. To the Jewish 
hymn writer, the God who is pecularily ‘our God” 
by his works has his “name’’—his inherent char- 
acter, not merely his title, as the Hebrew word 
“name” really connotes—indelibly written in every 
part of his glorious universe. 

It is the thrilling beauty of the star-studded night 
sky which has moved this Oriental poet to sing to 
“our Lord ... Who hast set thy glory upon the 
heavens!” (Psalms 8:1). The body of the poem is 
composed of four equal strophes of two Hebrew— 
four English—lines each. The first strophe (verses 
lb-2), the most difficult to interpret because the 
Hebrew has not been well preserved, seems to em- 
phasize the grandeur of God’s home in the heavens; 
perhaps it means to convey the wondering awe of 
the little child as he first sees God’s beautiful starry 
sky, an attitude which God can use far more effec- 
tively than that of the strongest military might. 
If so, here may be the psalmist’s equivalent of the 
requirement of becoming like a little child to enter 
the kingdom of God! The second strophe (verses 
3-4) sets forth the question which “puny man on 
earth” asks about himself as he contemplates “the 
awesome spaces of heaven.” 

When we recall that this ancient writer, living in 
an earth-centered astronomical world, thought of 
God’s “fingers” as literally having stretched out the 
overarching star-spangled canopy of the sky, we find 
that our vastly expanded universe, far from mini- 
mizing his question, has but made it even the more 
significant. 

Man’s creation in God’s own image and in nature 
but little lower than divine beings or God himself, 
as told in Genesis 1, is the subject of the third 
section of the psalm (verses 5-6). “The teeming 
species of animate nature” over which man, by God’s 
grace, may rule pass in review in the final strophe 
(verses 7-8). 

The popularity of this beautiful psalm may be 
Indicated not only by the interesting use made of 
it in the New Testament (Hebrews 2:6-9), but also 
by its heading. “Set to the Gittith’” may indicate 
that it is sung to the tune of some well-known vine- 
yard song, and, like Psalms 19 and 65, it is both in 
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the “‘Davidic” collection and in the one of the “Chief 
Musician” or “Director.” 

Psalms 19 is clearly composed of two songs. The 
first, on the praise of God in the physical universe 
(verses 1-6), in beautiful poetry propounds a riddle, 
“What is it that continually speaks, but it has neither 
language nor voice?” In the first Hebrew couplet 
(verses 1-2) the poet in perfect poetic parallelism 
contemplates the marvel of God’s creation and pro- 
poses the question: “What is it that speaks?” In 
the second couplet (verses 3-4b) the paradox fol- 
lows: “It has no voice, yet its voice (not ‘line’ in 
verse 4) is heard all over the earth.” Verses 4c-6 
give the concrete answer to the riddle: the voiceless 
speech of the sun is heard daily. In figures of speech 
taken from Babylonian myth, the sun is pictured as 
a bridegroom in the morning emerging from his 
eastern tent, a heroic runner streaking across the 
heavens, and all the time casting down his benevo- 
lent warming rays. But unlike the Babylonian sun 
myth, the Hebrew heavens in general and the sun 
in particular are not speaking as deities of poly- 
theism. Rather, in the concluding words of Joseph 
Addison’s hymn based on this psalm, they are 


For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine 
(The Methodist Hymnal, number 66). 


If Psalms 65 is a hymn for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles at the autumnal New Year festival, verses 
9-13 are the specific words of rejoicing over the 
God-given bounties of the year just ending. The 
poet recalls when in the spring God permits his 
heavenly “river” above the sky to overflow as rain 
and so soften the ground for planting and water the 
growing grain (verses 9-10). There is remembered 
the abundant crop “crowning” the year’s work as the 
“tracks” or “paths” made by heavily loaded wagons 
“drip fatness” (verse 11). And the herdsman as 
well as the farmer may rejoice, for God has made 
arid pasture lands to be literally “clothed with 
flocks”; thus at God’s gift of precious water semi- 
desert Palestine may “shout for joy” (verses 12-13). 

Psalms 104 is perhaps the greatest psalm on God 
as Creator and Sustainer of the universe. Although 
the poem not only shows familiarity with the Baby- 
lonian myth of creation but, in part, seems a copy 
of a hymn to the sun by the great fourteenth-cen- 
tury B.c. Egyptian religious revolutionist, Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton, it never stoops below the majestic mono- 
theism of Hebrew religion. 

With an order reminiscent of the priestly creation 
hymn of Genesis 1:1 through 2:4a, the psalm opens, 
after an appropriate shout of praise (verse 1), with 
vivid pictures of God, as he wraps around him his 
garment of light, lays out the sky tent, drives down 
piles in the primeval waters for his heavenly home, 
rides upon the clouds, sends wind and fire as his 
messengers, and establishes the earth’s foundation 
pillars (verses 2-5). There follows his thundering 
victory over the dragon-monster of watery chaos 
which brings forth earth’s mountains and valleys 
and sets the sea in its bounds (verses 6-9; compare 
verse 26). The great blessing of water making pos- 
sible vegetable and animal life and all that makes 
man’s life enjoyable is next emphasized (verses 10- 
18). Next is the creation of the moon and the sun 
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I will give thanks unto the Lord with my whole | 


I will show forth all thy marvelous works. 

I will be glad and exult in thee; 

I will sing praise to thy name, O thou Most High. 
—Psalms 9 


so that the wild beasts may seek food at nigh 
man may work by day (verses 19-23). 

At this point the poet breaks out into a 
exclamation of praise for God’s “manifold w: 
and he shows an affinity with the wisdom w 
by emphasizing that it is “in wisdom” that Go 
created them all (verse 24; compare Prover 
19; 8:22-31). 

The poem ends with a description of the fas 
ing sea creatures (verses 25-27), an explanati 
the dependence of all creatures upon God foi 
and for the breath of life itself (verses 28-30 
devout wish that awe-producing God may fin 
in all his works (verses 31-32; compare G¢ 
2:1-3), the vow of the righteous to praise G 
his days (verses 33-34), and the final shout of 
lelujah,” “‘praise the Lord” (verse 35). 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Luke G. Beauchamp 


Let us first consider the Scripture for toda 

Psalms 8—“This Psalm is one of the most 1 
tic in the Psalter. It is a hymn of adoration | 
ning in the realm of nature but moving in br 
and surprising transition to man. It is mani 
later than the priestly account of creation (G 
1:1 through 2:4a) upon which it is depe 
(verses 6-8). It, accordingly, dates from son 
riod subsequent to 500 B.c. It is probably a 
song used in connection with the nocturnal fes 
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of Israel. The author had a deep and sensitive ap- 
preciation of the beauty of an Oriental night.’” 

Verse 5 of this psalm expresses the Hebrews’ 
belief in the great dignity of mankind. 

Psalms 19:1-6—This psalm has to do with the 
revelation of God in nature and in the law. “Natural 
bodies and forces are personified. They speak of 
the glory of God, though not in speech nor language. 
Only through reason and spiritual insight can men 
hear what nature is saying about God. In verses 
4-6 there is a hymn to the sun in phraseology in- 
fluenced by Babylonian sun worship; but here the 
poet sees God behind the sun.” (“Lesson Notes,” 
Wesley Quarterly.) 

Psalms 65:9-13—This is a psalm of national 
thanksgiving. It was “probably written for a na- 
tional festival celebrating relief from drought.” 
(“Lesson Notes” Wesley Quarterly.) “God is the 
great Gardener (verse 10), ‘pressing down’ the 
ridges, ‘smoothing out’ the furrows with rain. The 
climax of the year is the period when the soil is 
producing. The psalmist pictures this as the year’s 
beautiful ‘crown,’ placed upon it by God (verse 11a; 
compare 103:4). Wherever God, the great Gardener, 
walks across the garden of the earth there springs 
up fruitfulness.’” 

The last of the four major psalms which comprise 
the Scripture of our lesson today, Psalms 104, fol- 
lows the story of creation as contained in Genesis 1. 
“Lesson Notes,” Wesley Quarterly, says this is the 
“hymn to God’s wisdom revealed in his care over all 
of his works. He is seen in creation (verses 1-4), 
clothing himself in garments of nature, wrapping 
about him vestments of light, which both reveal and 
conceal. His control over nature’s forces is pictured 
in verses 5-9, which parallel Genesis 1:9-10. In 
verses 10-18 he is seen making the earth rich and 
beautiful. He sets springs in the mountains and 
valleys with trees in which birds live and sing. Grain, 
wine, and oil are his gifts, as are grass... for the 
cattle and herbs for the service of man. ... The 
psalm concludes with a prayer for God’s continued 
glory and with the vow never to cease praising him.” 

You might begin your lesson by pointing out that 
while ‘‘the Hebrew religion inclined strongly toward 
moral attainment. . . . It sometimes made their 
religion seem heavy and stern.... Yet the element 
of joy in experiencing the beauty and grandeur of 
the broad range of life’s experiences was never 
wholly extinguished. This is shown convincingly by 
the Psalms. Without losing the idea that the springs 
of conduct are central in religion, the Psalms ex- 
press a man’s deep emotions of pleasure in looking 
upon the world of splendor.” (‘Praise the Crea- 
tor,’ Wesley Quarterly.) 

In this first portion of your lesson you may sug- 
gest to the class that, as suggested in “God’s Uni- 
verse,” Wesley Quarterly, “Before men knew much 
about the universe (except externally and by rough 
observation), before there was a telescope or 4a 
microscope or a test tube, the psalm writers saw 
above all created things the glory of God, and they 
praised him for his works.” 

In presenting the other side of this picture you 
may lead the class in discussing how much more we 





1From The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1929. Used by permission. 
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know now about our universe. How our giant tele- 
scopes and the research laboratories and our inven- 
tions have brought the secrets of the universe out 
into the open. So man knows much more now about 
nature and her secrets than the psalmists did. You 
might raise the same question that is suggested in 
“God’s Universe” (Wesley Quarterly), “What has 
happened to us? Why is it that, with all our added 
knowledge, we have not increased our appreciation 
of God for the new wonders of his handiwork? Why 
have we so magnified our own importance that we 
are leaving God out? ... How do we explain this 
astounding assumption?” The assumption referred 
to is that while we are only the discoverers of these 
basic creations of God, sometimes we act as though 
we were the creators of these wonders ourselves. 

We might spend a little time in a worthwhile dis- 
cussion of why we have lost this sense of wonder in 
the God who created the universe and why perhaps 
we have seemingly transferred our admiration and 
wonder to those who have discovered a little of the 
process of creation, rather than the Creator himself. 

Ask the class if a meditative reading of psalms 
such as these four under consideration today 
strengthens their faith in “the infinite thoughtful- 
ness of God, in his majestic purpose, in his plans for 
the long future?” (‘“‘God’s Universe,” Wesley Quar- 
terly). Consider the statement, “Contemplating his 
works we may find God; we are moved to worship.” 
This is what the psalmist meant when he stated 
that the heavens declared the glory of God. Remind 
the class that “One of the valuable insights of the 
Hebrew people was that they recognized the creative 
activity of God. The world was not the result of 
blind chance but was planned by purposive God. 
Not only is this idea recorded in the first chapter of 
Genesis, but it also appears in the Psalms.” (Seifert, 
Adult Student.) 

Seifert gives us an interesting comparison of the 
range of science in the days of the psalmist and 
today as he says, “On a clear night a psalmist might 
see with his naked eye a few thousand stars. The 
photographic plate at the orifice of a modern tele- 
scope multiplies their number and reveals their 
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vaster distance. We have also discovered more about 
the intricacy of God’s universe. There are enough 
electrons in a pin to occupy the entire human race a 
thousand years in counting them, yet in relationship 
to their size they are farther apart from one another 
than are the planets in the solar system. The revela- 
tions of science cause us to kneel in awe before God, 
who has written his excellent name in all the earth.” 

The eighth Psalm asks the question, “What is 
man,” and implies that in comparison with God man 
appears very tiny and very insignificant. Yet this 
psalm goes on to say that man is made a little lower 
than God. Ask the class if man’s part of this uni- 
verse is important enough for him to be called a 
junior partner of the Creator. Get a discussion 
started on some of the reasons why man’s role is an 
indispensable one if God’s purposes are realized. 

Impress upon the class that the purpose of ma- 
terial creation is the spiritual growth of man. Does 
the class agree that when we do not see this taking 
place we need to examine and ask ourselves what is 
blocking the way? Ask the question, “What are some 
of the man-made obstacles we are called to remove? 
Where are there children of God who do not have 
enough food, clothing, and shelter for the highest 
growth? Are there those who are shut so tightly in 
tenement rooms and slum streets that they never 
see God’s mountains and rushing waters? Do we 
still waste God’s trees in the trash of pulp magazines 
or in ornate mansions that are open to only a few 
of his children? Do we deface his countryside with 
the greed of exploitation, or do we destroy the grow- 
ing personalities of his children in crime and war?” 
(Seifert, Adult Student.) 

Now lead the class in a summary discussion as to 
how we may truly become partners of God as we 
become co-creators with him individually building 
the kingdom of God on earth. Raise this question: 
In building such a Kingdom on the earth would it 
not be logical that, with the great programs of con- 
servation of natural resources now going on, we 
should also have a program of the conservation of 
spiritual resources? Is one complete without the 
other? 


Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, 











Who coverest thyself 
with light as with a 
garment; 

Who stretchest out the 
heavens like a cur- 
tain; 




















Who laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, 
That it should not be 

moved for ever. 


—Psalms 104:1a, 2.5. 
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BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles F. Kraft 


- SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 19:7-14; 119:1-16, 


97-112. 


The two psalms of this lesson emphasize t 
titude of the devout Hebrew toward the law 
Lord, his longing to keep it perfectly, and h 
viction that blessings followed implicit obe: 


The word “law,” for which a number of syn 
are used in these psalms, is used in two sens 
the first the psalmist is referring to his Bib 
“Law” or “Torah,” the first five books of tl 
Testament, Genesis through Deuteronomy. 
as in the first Psalm, he frequently exults 
love of studying the “law” day and night. 
delight in Bible study, in “exalting the W: 
God,” may well cause us to stress the pla 
Bible should have in the life of Christians to 

The second meaning of “law” is the unde 
law of God’s moral universe, the fundamenta 
ciples by which man under God must live. 
it was the psalmist’s purpose to inspire mé« 
women with the desire and purpose to | 
harmony with God’s continuing rule. In view 
use by the psalmist of the term “law,” it n 
no accident that Psalms 19 combines two son 
the first (verses 1-6), the poet has been pi 
the marvels of God’s physical universe; n 
turns to rejoice in the wonders and benefits of 
moral laws (verses 7-14). 

In poetic structure Psalms 19:7-14 is cor 
of two stanzas of six Hebrew—twelve English- 
each and closed by a very famous liturgical 
or blessing. The first six-line stanza (verses ‘ 
built upon the use of six parallel terms for the 
of the Lord: “law” (“torah”) or instruction; 
mony” or decree; “precepts” or prescriptions ; 
mandment” or direct command; “fear” or reas 
awed reverence (unless this word “fear” is a H 
copyist’s error for “word” or “saying’’) ; 
nances” or judgments made in decisions on s 
cases. 

Six adjectives are also used to describe the 
perfect, sure, right, pure, clean, and true. T! 
sons for joy in the law are thus found not « 
its inherent nature, but in what it does f 
whole person: it renews one’s life, makes hin 
brings joy to his heart and light to his eye 
particularly is this true as one realizes that 
law is permanent and always right. 

This stanza of praise of the law in general 
lowed by one specifically applying these mor: 
to the individual (verses 10-13). The three c 
of this stanza respectively (1) proclaim the 
of the law above all material treasures of 
or food (verse 10); (2) emphasize the rewa 
keeping the law as the satisfaction of knowi 
is doing God’s will and so prays to be held gi 
of unconscious sins (verses 11-12) ; and (3) \ 
be blameless of willful sin and so to be upri 
God’s sight (verse 13). 


The frequently quoted response (verse 14 
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pare The Methodist Hymnal, number 597), which 
may have been sung by the Temple choir, suggests 
a verbal and mental sacrificial offering to God. The 
psalmist prays that instead of a lamb he may offer 
up both what he says and what he thinks as an 
acceptable sacrifice to God, who is both his Rock of 
strength and his Redeemer. 

The 119th Psalm, often thought of merely as the 
longest chapter in the Bible, is really a great alpha- 
betic poem in praise of “the Law of the Lord.” To 
correspond with the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet are twenty-two eight-line stanzas, 
each line of the first stanza (verses 1-8) beginning 
with the first letter of the alphabet, “Aleph,’’ each 
line of the second (verses 9-16) with the second 
letter, “Beth,” and so on. 

Despite his alphabetic straight jacket, in his first 
stanza the poet almost runs the gamut of poetic emo- 
tion. He begins, similarly to Psalms 1, with two 
beatitudes announcing the supreme happiness of 
those who “walk” in the law of the Lord and “seek 
him with the whole heart” (verses 1-2). Such whole- 
souled devotion, he affirms, not only makes a man 
perfect but is God’s expectation of him (verses 3-4). 

In the light of such an ideal of perfection, how- 
ever, he finds himself devoutly wishing he could live 
up to the ideal (verse 5), becomes painfully ashamed 
of his inadequacy (verse 6), is heartily thankful 
for God’s past righteous decisions in his case (verse 
7), and closes with a determined vow to live up to 
his best and so merit God’s not utterly forsaking him 
(verse 8). 


Thy word have I laid up in my heart, 
That I might not sin against Thee. 
(Psalms 119:11) 


Here is the keynote verse, not alone of the second 
stanza (verses 9-16), but of the whole psalm. It is 
not simply the duty, but the real joy, of the righteous 
man to memorize God’s whole law, for thus alone 
may he be preserved from evil. 

The fifth stanza (verses 33-40), the lines of which 
begin with Hebrew “He,” English “H,” is a prayer 
carrying out the first great commandment of loving 
the Lord with the whole mind, soul, heart, and 
strength—complete devotion to God. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth stanza (verses 
97-104), the lines of which begin with Hebrew 
“Mem,” English “M,” the poet bursts out into excla- 
mation about his love of “Thy law”! Like the poet 
of Psalms, he studies continually; hence, he is wiser 
than enemies, his own teachers, or even the tradi- 
tionally sagacious sages. Furthermore, his study 
is no burden; it is a joy “sweeter than honey”! 

The reason for his joy is found in the fourteenth 
stanza (verses 105-112), the lines of which begin 
with Hebrew “Nun,” English “N.” Experience has 
shown that study of God’s word is not only a “lamp 
unto my feet,” but a continual light of moral and re- 
ligious guidance. It has led to sweet “mystic com- 
munion” with God himself, a help in time of deepest 
affliction, when life itself was “in his hand,’ per- 
haps as he lay near death’s door and found himself 
miraculously saved. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
By Luke G. Beauchamp 


Let us turn first to the teaching of the Scripture. 


Psalms 19—We have previously considered the 
first six verses of Psalms 19 and found in them a 
revelation of God in nature. Today we are consider- 
ing verses 7-14 and find in them the revelation of 
God in the law. “The psalms that exalt the law are 
more than beautiful poems of praise. The writers 
were deeply moved by their love of the law. Through 
it they held that they had a guide to God.” (“The 
Way to God,” Wesley Quarterly.) Colliver (Adult 
Student) tells us that the Hebrew vocabulary con- 
tained the following words used interchangeably for 
“law”: testimony, precepts, commandment, ordi- 
nances, way, statutes, judgments, and word. Study 
the Scripture for the six interpretations of the law 
of God which are found in this psalm, verses 7-14. 


Psalms 119—The longest chapter in the Bible, 
this psalm exalts the law of God. In every verse of 
the one hundred seventy-six the word “law” or its 
equivalent appears. The divisions Aleth, Beth, 
Gimel, etc., are according to the Hebrew alphabet. 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary tells us, among 
other things concerning this psalm, that the author 
seems saturated with the teachings of Deuteronomy. 
The great teaching of this psalm is that love and 
law are never in conflict. “This psalm is a splendid 
proclamation of the majesty of the Law. To the 
psalmist the law is but the will of God and his 
method of expressing himself in the world. It is 
more than stern justice; it is a helpful path by which 
the upright may see his way. It suggests the close 
relationship between God and man. Throughout 
this, ... there is kept before the mind of the reader 
the personality of God. He is in the world which 
he made and is greater than the laws which he has 
promulgated and moves with majesty amid those 
laws. They are, in fact, the revelation of him.’ 


The Lesson for Us 


You might begin the class discussion by bringing 
up the great importance which Jews attached to the 
Law or to the Word. Explain that the Hebrew word 
is Torah and that it is not just law in the narrow 
sense but rather it means “instruction” or “teach- 
ing.” (See “The Way to God,” Wesley Quarterly.) 
To the religious Jew, the way to know God was 
through the law. 


Point out to the class that by the time the psalms 
in our lessons were written, Torah had become 
supreme (“The Way to God,” Wesley Quarterly). 
“Sensitive souls had developed an intense love of 
the law. As they studied and meditated upon it, 
ins felt that they were in intimate communion with 

0 ig 


There were, however, dangers of legalism. While 
“the influence of the Torah was a powerful force 
for good in Israel. However, certain shortcomings 
were not entirely avoided. The mass of legal details 
became great, and sometimes discussions of them 
were petty. There were never enough rules to fit 
every situation, especially the new ones which 
arose. The worst danger, perhaps, was in making 





From The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1929. Used by permission. 


religion an external affair rather than a religion of 
the heart.” (“The Way to God,” Wesley Quarterly.) 


“Tt is hard for us democratic Americans to under- 
stand the respect which the Hebrews had for the 
laws God had given them” (“Law and Laws,” Wes- 
ley Quarterly). 


It should be pointed out to the class that the Book 
of Psalms deals with laws that are primarily moral 
and spiritual. The ancient Jews were not so much 
interested in social or scientific laws as they were 
concerned about the moral law which in their mind 
had to do with the deepest thinking of life; of what 
is right and what is wrong. The laws which the 
psalmist praises are laws which relate the individual 
to God and to his fellow man and to his own inner 
self. 


There is a growing concern among thoughtful 
people that the respect for moral and spiritual law 
is subordinate in the minds of many today to the 
respect which is felt for the natural laws of the 
material and social realm. Get the class to discuss 
this and diseover any evidence that there is more 
respect for the moral and spiritual laws than 
formerly. 


Remind the class of the dependability of the laws 
of God in all of their realms. Review the fact that 
“The laws of social and spiritual relationship are 
as certain in their operation as are physical laws. 
When one approaches God worthily, there is a re- 
sponse. One can count on it. When one exhibits 
hate, human relationships are poisoned, and the 
only antidote for the poison is love. We can depend 
on the operation of that principle as a regular oc- 
currence, just as we can be certain that apples 
dropped will fall toward the ground.” (Seifert, 
Adult Student.) 

Get a discussion started in class concerning a 
recognition of the facts which the dependability 
and the reliability of the laws of God imply for our 
world. Can we hope for peace, for instance, while we 
disregard the moral and spiritual laws of the uni- 
verse? What signs do you see that an increasing 
number of people are beginning to see the incon- 
sistency of our ways in this regard? How can the 
Church and the Christian help remedy this situa- 
tion? 
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The Weightier Matter 


THE psalmist does not say, “The precepts of 
Jehovah are sure, settling questions of chronology.” 
He says, “The precepts of Jehovah are sure, making 
wise the simple,” or “the open-minded,” as Moffatt 
translates it—From The Modern Message of the 
Psalms, by Rollin H. Walker; 1938; Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. Used by permission. 
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Definition of Faith 


IN spite of timidity, faith is the soul’s audacious 
yes to God. It makes, therefore, the greatest de- 
mands upon our activity. Here, if ever, it is a matter 
of being willing to relinquish all else in order to 
build upon God alone.—From The Faith of the Chris- 
tian Church, by Gustaf Aulén; Muhlenberg Press, 
1948. Used by permission. 
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The Great Commandment is a movie that y¢ 
want to use while you are studying the li 
teachings of Jesus in the second year of the 
Bible Course. It tells the story of Joel, the le: 
a fiery band of young men who belonged to th 
lutionary party, the Zealots, at the time of Je 

Joel, having heard several stories about 
went to him to try to get him to lead the b 
an uprising to destroy the power of the R 
over the Jews. How Joel met Jesus and } 
one of his followers makes an exciting story. 
is a romance, too. (Illustrations on these 
are taken from various sequences of the filn 

The technical quality of the film is very 
The figure of Jesus is shown only once in a fac 
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THE GREAT COMMANDMENT 


in that way the film avoids the dramatic and theo- 
logical difficulties in trying to characterize Jesus. 
The influence of Jesus upon persons who come into 
contact with him is effectively shown. The picture 
gives good background material in political, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions in the time of Jesus. 
It makes New Testament times and people seem real. 


This picture can be used as background material 
with the second year of Adult Bible Course. It will 
be suitable almost any time during the months while 
you are studying the life and teachings of Jesus, 
probably most appropriately during March or April, 
but suitably in June or September or in almost any 
other month. 

The film is an hour and twenty minutes long, so 





that it will probably be necessary to show it at a time 
other than the regular class hour. It might be well to 
arrange a special evening meeting when all who are 
interested might be invited to come and see it. It is 
suitable for all ages from juniors up. Tell adults to 
look at the picture with the Adult Bible Course in mind 
and then ask them to discuss it. Such questions as these 
might be used: What things did you learn from the pic- 
ture about the times in which Jesus lived? What ideas 
that we have discussed in class were brought out? 


The Great Commandment—starring John Beal, Mau- 
rice Moscovich, Albert Dekker, Marjorie Cooley, Warren 
McCullum, Lloyd Corrigan, Olaf Hytten, and Ian Wolfe 
—was produced for Twentieth Century Fox by James 
T. Coyle, with the Rev. James T. Frederich as associate 
producer. It is distributed by Films Incorporated. It 
is a 16-millimeter sound film; rental $20.00 per day 
($25.00 during Lent). Order from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. 























































Writers of the second year of the Adult Bible Cou 
shown here in a meeting with editors of Adult P 
tions. The meeting was held to plan how best to } 
the second year’s lessons dealing with the li) 
teachings of Jesus. Left to right are: Montgon 
Shroyer, professor of New Testament, West 
Theological Seminary, Westminster, Maryland; Ja 


Planning for 


The second year of the Adult Bible Course 
in October. Teachers who have been teacl 
this year may want to know something abou 
year and teachers who have not been using 
year may want to get ready to use it. 

The second year’s lessons will deal with t 
and teachings of Jesus. The material in Adu 
dent will be written by James T. Carlyon, 
Scarborough, and Montgomery J. Shroyer (se 
These men have met with each other and w 
adult editors to make their plans for the year’s 
By engaging in this study for a whole year m« 
of adult groups will have time to go into the 
of Jesus much more thoroughly than when tl} 
to cover this material in the shorter courses 
International Lesson Series. 

The lessons the first quarter will deal wi 
sources of our knowledge about the life and 
ings of Jesus. The course for the second ye 
include Matthew, Mark, and Luke. It will e 
how these Gospels came to be written, ho\ 
are related to each other, and the particular n 
of each. The Fourth Gospel will be studied 
the third year. 

From Christmas through Easter, the lesso 
be about the life of Jesus, beginning with t 
tivity stories and closing with the experiences 
Resurrection. The remainder of the year 
devoted to the teachings of Jesus. 

If you care to get some books to read in p! 
tion for the course and to use along with the 
the writers and editors have suggested the fo! 
list: 


are 
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pare 
and 
ster 


s T. 








Carlyon, professor of Christian Doctrine, Perkins School 
of Theology, Dallas, Texas; W. J. Scarborough, president 
of West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West 
Virginia; Charles E. Schofield, editor; Woodrow Geier, 
associate editor; Lyndon B. Phifer, associate editor, and 
J. Josephine Leamer, assistant editor. The course will 
appear in Adult Student and Adult Teacher. 
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For Teachers 


The Message of Jesus, Harvie Branscomb, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 75 cents. 

The Teachings of Jesus, Harvie Branscomb, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, $2.50. 

Jesus: What Manner of Man? H. J. Cadbury, The 
Macmillan Press, $2.25. 

The Historic Mission of Jesus, Cecil John Cadoux, 
Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 

Introducing the New Testament, A. M. Hunter, 
Westminster Press, $1.50. 

Jesus, Mary Ely Lyman, Association Press, 75 cents. 

The Literature of the New Testament, Ernest Find- 
lay Scott, Columbia University Press, $3.25. 


For Students 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, plain $7.50, indexed, $8.25. 

Study of the New Testament, Clarence Tucker Craig, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 
An Approach to the Teachings of Jesus, Ernest Cad- 
man Colwell, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.25. 
The Career and Significance of Jesus, Walter Bell 
Denny, the Ronald Press, $2.75. 

The Story of the New Testament, Edgar J. Good- 
speed, University of Chicago Press, $1.75. 

The Teachings of Jesus, Harris Franklin Rall, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 75 cents. 

The Synoptic Gospels, Montgomery J. Shroyer, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 75 cents. 

The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
George Ernest Wright, Westminster Press, $5.00.’ 


1Order all books from The Methodist Publishing House that serves 
your territory. 
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Adult Bible Course 


Aug. 7: PSALMS OF PERSONAL AND NATIONAL RELIGION 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler School of 
Theology, Emory University 


In our study of the Old Testament, we are giving 
much more time to the Book of Psalms than to any 
other book, because it is by far the most popular 
and most familiar of all the Old Testament books, 
and in some parts the most Christian. 

In order to make a detailed study, of course, we 
would need to take each of the 150 psalms separately, 
for, as we saw last Sunday, each of them is an in- 
dependent poem, and each was written by a different 
author, at a different time, to express different 
ideas and experiences. Almost the only unity in the 
book is that it is a collection of poems expressive of 
the religious thinking of many ancient Hebrews. 

It is extremely difficult to date the individual 
psalms, and for very good reasons. While many 
of them grew out of specific experiences, they do 
not describe the experiences which produced them. 
They are not narrative, and still less are they his- 
tory, and so they do not contain references which 
would date them. The author of the familiar twenty- 
third Psalm may have gone through some devastat- 
ing experience and found God leading him through 
his valley of deep shadows, but he does not tell us 
what the experience was, and so the psalm applies 
to similar experiences in every age. The author of 
the fifty-first Psalm was overwhelmed with a con- 
sciousness of guilt, but he does not intimate who 
he was nor what he had done, and guilt is common to 
all ages. 

The same is true of our own hymns. Their author- 
ship dates from the early Middle Ages down to men 
who are still alive but, because they express experi- 
ences common to every age, no one could go through 
the hymnbook and date the hymns. 

That is, of course, one of the glories of the Psalms 
—and of our hymns. Since they express the ex- 
periences of the human heart rather than the events 
of passing history, they are timeless, which means 
that they belong to all time. 

Because of this fact that they are expressions of 
universal human experiences, hymns can be the meet- 
Ing place of all types of worshipers. Persons who 
differ in their church loyalties and in their theologies 
can often meet in their worship. The Methodist 
Hymnal has hymns written by Roman Catholics, by 
Unitarians, and by all types of Protestants. A Youth 
Assembly once used a songbook in which Toplady’s 
“Rock of Ages” and Wesley’s “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul” were on facing pages. Toplady and Wesley 
were violently opposed in their theological views, 
the former being a vehement Calvinist and Wesley 
equally strong in his opposition. But their great 
hymns lay side by side, and the young people wove 
them together, singing one verse of each alternately. 


Attempts are frequently made to date the differ- 
ent psalms on the basis of the stage of theological 
development which they reflect. This yields some 
results. Hymns praising the Jewish Law, for in- 
stance, are likely to be later than those about the 
Babylonian captivity. But this is a dangerous crite- 
rion; for we must realize that many types of reli- 
gious thought exist at the same time. One of our 
really great hymns is Isaac Watts’ “O God, Our Help 
in Ages Past.” But this was written more than two 
hundred years ago, and much that is more modern 
in time is more crude and primitive in theology— 
such as some of the jingles in our so-called gospel 
songs. It is dangerous to assume that exalted re- 
ligious ideas necessarily indicate lateness in time, 
and the reverse is equally true. 

Hebrew religion before the Babylonian Exile was 
largely a national religion. Jehovah God was taking 
care of his people Israel, just as Dagon was caring 
for Philistia and Rimmon for Syria. This group 
idea never did cease to be held, but after the Exile 
individual religion, the relation between God and 
the individual heart, also entered into Judaism. It 
is often noticed that the psalms are predominantly 
individual.: In the brief six verses of the twenty- 
third Psalm the first personal pronoun occurs seven- 
teen times! Most of the psalms treat of God’s 
dealings with individuals. But some, such as the 
eighty-fifth and the eighty-seventh, reflect God’s 
interest in the nation as a whole and in Jerusalem 
as its center. 

Here, too, we must be careful, for the Israelites 
loved to personalize their nation. Hosea calls Israel, 
God’s wife and God’s son, and Second Isaiah calls 
her God’s servant. Scholars therefore feel that in 
many of the psalms where an individual seems to 
be speaking, it is really the nation thought of as a 
person. It has even been claimed, probably erro- 
neously, that the twenty-third Psalm is the nation 
Israel speaking of God as her Shepherd. 

Something should be said about the so-called “Im- 
precatory Psalms,” those prayers for vengeance 
upon one’s enemies or on the enemies of the nation. 
Psalms 109, for instance, is directed against some- 
one who has compassed the author about with words 
of hatred and fought against him without cause 
(verse 3). In retaliation, the author prays that he 
be killed, that his children be vagabonds and beg, 
that extortioners get all their property, and that 
none show mercy to them. Similar sentiments are 
found in Psalms 140:9-11, and elsewhere. 

Such psalms have naturally been difficult for in- 
dividuals who think that every word in the Bible 
was inspired as a guide for us; for there is no way 
to harmonize such sentiments with Jesus’ teachings 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5:43-47). 
The Old Testament nowhere has Jesus’ words “and 
hate your enemy,” but these psalms are a perfect 
example of what he had in mind. 

To be fair, we must remember that the Israelites 
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thought of themselves as God’s chosen peop 
their enemies were therefore God’s enemies. 

therefore not hard for them to believe that | 
who were persecuting God’s people were 0} 
God, and that it would be in the interest of 
eousness for God to punish them. We might 
the attitudes of most Christians toward Hitlk 
ing the war. This does not mean that it is 

mony with Christ, but it should be quite inte 
to Christians. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Ed: 
General Board of Education 


This is the second lesson in a four-less¢ 
about the Psalms begun last week. You w 
the outline of this entire unit in the July i 
ADULT TEACHER on page 23. It would be 
idea to begin this session by recalling some 
discovered about the Psalms in the last sessio1 
there are five books, or collections, within th 
of Psalms; that the psalms are prayer por 
hymns reflecting a variety of religious attituc 
beliefs; and that these were written by ma 
ferent persons and reflect a thousand ye 
Hebrew history. Add to these main points ot 
sights that came out of last week’s discussio 
day we consider especially those psalms tha 
clearly reflect the personal and national reli: 
the Hebrews. 

Ask your class: How many have read the 
psalms suggested by Williams for daily Bibl: 
ing? Some of your class may have done this 
will not have done the reading. But you « 
dicate that the reading of these psalms i: 
to your class discussion; perhaps a larger 1 
of your class will become more diligent in r 
the Psalms. Which of these seven psalms d 
find most helpful or most interesting? Why‘ 
the answers to these questions on the blackb« 
in the margin of your lesson periodical. W! 
these seven psalms were most baffling and pré 
be difficult to understand? Why? Note th 
swers on the blackboard or in the margin o 
magazine. Some members of your class wil 
ably say they just could not understand w! 
psalmist was trying to say. Some may indica 
certain words or phrases gave them troub 
the other hand, Psalms 23 and 139 probab 
have proved inspiring, helpful, and apparent! 
to understand. 

After taking note of these comments fr: 
members of your class, turn to the mate 
Adult Student prepared by Williams. Str« 
point that he makes that the Book of Psal 
flects the religious experience of the Hebrew 

Then ask your class, Why is it difficult to kn 
dates of the psalms? They can find two 1 
given there. You will want to supplement t! 
information supplied by Smart in his mate 
ADULT TEACHER. 

1. Personal Growth. Ask your class, WI 
the three steps in the growth of the religion 
Hebrew people? Get their answers condens: 
three concise sentences that will be easy t 





and to later. In the last of these three steps Williams in- 
was dicates that at an earlier time worship was fre- 
sons quently confused with magic. Do we still confuse 
sing worship with magic? What about people who with a 
ght- sense of urgency bring their children to be baptized 


call but who do not themselves participate in the wor- 
lur- ship services of the church or attend the church 
har- school? What about the tenacity with which some 


ible individuals cling to traditional prayers and phrase- 
ology in the communion service? You will think of 
other examples. What is the difference between 
magic and true worship? 


2. The Law and the Psalmists. It is important 
all through this study (not only in this section), to 
help your people see the sweep of Hebrew history 


tion, and to appreciate the time span reflected in the 
Psalms. You can help your class do this if you 
mit will draw a simple little chart and enter dates as 


find they are mentioned in this study. 
e of Be sure the members of your group see the in- 
rood ~=—sé« Casing demands of the Law on the Hebrew people 
iths following the Exile. Relate this insight to the three 
that steps in religious growth set forth in the previous 
‘ook =—sCiParagraph. Note further information about the 
or psalmists’ attitude toward the law in the last section 
and of this lesson, “The National Emphasis” (Adult 
dif- Student). The last half of Psalms 19 is a clear 
of _ illustration of the psalmists’ emphasis upon the law. 


in- 3. Nationalism. What grouping of the psalms is 

To- suggested by Williams? Ask your class to make a 
nost list of this grouping either on the blackboard, or in 
1 of the margins of their lesson periodicals. Compare 
with the groupings from The Abingdon Bible Com- 

ven mentary, pages 513-514. You can probably borrow 


ead- this book from your pastor if you do not own a copy. 
lost After you have talked with your class about Wil- 
in- liamsg’ classification of the psalms and compared this 


asic with others, you will then want to point out, as in- 
iber dicated by Smart, some of the difficulties involved in 
ling doing this. These various groupings will help your 
you class see again the variety of experiences, attitudes, 
Vote and religious insights reflected in the psalms. 

i or At this point ask half your class to skip over and 
1 of read Williams’ paragraph on “The National Em- 
d to phasis.” Ask the other half of your class to read 


an- the paragraph “How Personal Are the Psalms?” 
our Read Psalms 51 and 139 as illustrations of personal 
rob- religion. Read Psalms 18, 47, and 80 as illustrations 
the —_ of national religion. 

that Now note the dominant ideas that Williams says, 


On in Adult Student, are characteristic of these two 

will groups of psalms. Compare. It will now be helpful 

“asy to read Psalms 74 to illustrate how a psalmist writes 
about a nation as a person. 


the Return to the section in Williams’ material on 

in “Psalms of Cursing.” Why do these psalms cause 
the Christians some concern? Discuss the questions Wil- 
re- liams suggests at this point. Why were these psalms 
ple. included in the Bible? Note Williams’ explanation. 


the Enter the date of the Maccabean War on your chart. 
sons Read Psalms 137:7-9 and 140:9-11. It is a long 
» by step from the attitude reflected in these psalms to 
| in the spirit reflected in the life of Jesus. During time 
of war it is easy to slip in the direction of the 
are psalmist. Where are you now? 
the Summarize the lesson and urge class members t0 
into read the psalms indicated for daily Bible readings 
efer for next week. 
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Aug. 14: VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The Book of Psalms, which we have been studying 
for the past two Sundays, has frequently been called 
“The Hymnbook of the Second Temple,” or the 
hymnbook of the Jews down to New Testament 
times. This designation is probably not strictly 
accurate, partly because some of the psalms were 
not written until long after the second Temple had 
come into use, and partly because some of the psalms, 
such as Psalms 119, do not seem to be susceptible 
to use aS songs. 

But still the title is suggestive, for certainly most 
of the psalms were sung, and many of them still 
have musical directions attached to them. It is 
when we look at the book as a hymnbook that we 
appreciate its diversity. 

A hymnbook does not have one message, but 
many. There is no one mood which can be identified 
as the religious mood. Rather, religion comes to 
us in all our moods and confronts us with God. Since 
our hymns express our moods and experiences, there 
should be a hymn for every occasion. Other books 
express one consistent viewpoint, the viewpoint of 
the writer. So Isaiah tells us about the great, tran- 
scendent Jehovah and his relation to men, and Paul 
tells us about the grace of God toward a sinful race. 

The purpose of hymns, however, is not so much 
to teach us as to give expression to what we already 
know and feel. The hymnbook must meet us at every 
level of experience, however contradictory they may 
be to each other. 

It has been estimated that almost two thirds of 
the psalms have to do with the problem of suffer- 
ing. This is not surprising. Nothing drives a man 
to God more surely than suffering, whether physical 
or mental. The Jews had been a suffering people 
through practically all their history—from their 
slavery in Egypt in the days of Moses across the 
centuries till their overthrow by Rome. 

Back in the days of national religion, the answer 
to the problem of suffering was not quite so hard. 
God let his people suffer for awhile, but he was going 
to reward them in the glorious age to come when the 
Jews would rule the world. There was always a 
future for the race, when things could be set right. 
There is some of this national idea in the psalms, 
and even in the New Testament we find those who 
were content because they had Abraham for their 
father. 

But when religion came to be an individual, per- 
sonal matter, the problem was harder; for the in- 
dividual does not have an endless existence in which 
to receive his rewards. And the psalmists had no 
idea of a life after death in which the individual 
could be rewarded. The account was closed at death, 
and the balance could be struck. 

Could they still believe that suffering came only 
aS a result of sin, and that the righteous would 
always be rewarded? Many of the psalmists, holding 
to the orthodox Wisdom doctrine, said, “Yes.” Psalms 
91 is a most beautiful expression of this faith. The 
idea is that because you have made the Lord your 
refuge, no disaster will befall you. You need not 


be afraid of the terror by night nor of the plague 
that wastes at noonday. Many other psalmists ex- 
press this same confidence that whatsoever the 
righteous doeth shall prosper. 

Other psalmists were not so sure. The wicked 
really were prospering. To the author of Psalms 
73 the case seemed almost to be reversed. The 
wicked have sound and healthy bodies, and are 
not in trouble like other men. The author of Psalms 
37 warns against being fretted because of evildoers 
and their prosperity. 

The psalmists never found an answer to the prob- 
lem of suffering, but in their writings they took all 
their fears and hopes and uncertainties into the 
presence of God, where their faith gave them peace 
and the strength to endure. 

We have given this much space to the problem of 
suffering because the psalms give so much space 
to it. But of course many other things well up out 
of the hearts of the writers. Just as there are psalms 
expressing personal experiences, there are also 
psalms about God’s reign over his people in Jeru- 
salem, just as we in our modern hymnals have na- 
tional songs like “‘America the Beautiful.” There 
are songs addressed to the king, probably to be 
sung on anniversaries of his birth or on his wedding 
day. 

Sometimes the singer expresses the depth of 
despair. 


I am asa man that hath no help, 

Cast off among the dead, 

Like the slain that lie in the grave, 

Whom thou rememberest no more, 

And they are cut off from thy hand. (Psalms 
88 :4-5.) 


But again the mood is exactly the opposite, as God 
holds the author by the hand. 


Nevertheless I am continually with thee: 

Thou hast holden my right hand. 

Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel, 

And afterward receive me to glory. 

Whom have I in heaven but thee? 

And there is none upon earth that I desire 
besides thee. (Psalms 73 :23-25.) 


In Psalms 51:16-17 the author is sure that God 
does not care for animal sacrifice, but a fragment 
from another source attached to the same psalm 
indicates eagerness to offer sacrifices (verse 19), 
and Psalms 84 expresses poignant longing for the 
Temple where sacrifices were offered. 

At times man is thought of as conceived in sin, 
as a beast before God, and as ‘‘a worm” and not a 
man. But in other moods man is little lower than 
God himself, crowned with glory and honor (Psalms 
8). 

Similarily, opposing ideas of God are presented. 
In some psalms God is terrible. 


For we are consumed in thine anger, 
And in thy wrath are we troubled. (Psalms 
90:7.) 


3ut in other psalms the soul is homesick for God 
because he seems so far away (Psalms 42), while 
elsewhere he is not far away at all, but is the ever- 
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present tender Shepherd leading us step | 
through life. 

It is not surprising that men in all ages 
all conditions of life have loved these poer 
have gone back to them over and over for « 
sions of those things which lay deepest ir 
own experiences. 


Aids to Teaching 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Begin this lesson by recalling the discussior 
the Book of Psalms in the previous two se 
You will want to review with your group th¢ 
steps in the development of Hebrew religior 
will also call their attention to the relations 
the psalmists to the law, reminding them t} 
psalmists were influenced by the emphasis uj 
law that marked the period following the 
but stressing the fact that many of the ref: 
to the law in the psalms refer to a moral la 
is inherent in the universe. Other insights « 
own, or of members of your group, should : 
noted in your opening comments. 

Then make some introductory statement, s 
the following: “We are all religious persor 
if we should begin to describe our religio 
periences, we would find a great variety even 


this group. Briefly, with just a word or se! 


let’s see what some of these are.” You may 1 
start the discussion by saying, “We are all ¢g 
to God for many blessings. Certainly, ‘gra 
or ‘thanksgiving’ is a type of religious expe 
What are some others?” 

Out of the answers given by your class 
come the following: despair or discouragen 
confidence that God will help, worship and 
a sense of sin, a concern for social evils a 
needs of humanity, skepticism, etc. 

Ask your class to indicate how many of 
had a chance to read the psalms indicated fo 
Bible reading this past week. What religious 
or religious experiences did you discover ir 
psalms? Make a list of these. If your gr 
unable to answer this question, ask them t 
to their Bibles and give each one a psalm t 
silently right there. (Psalms 70, 50, 121, 
37, 103.) Give them about five minutes to d 
Again ask them for the religious moods or 
ences they discovered. List these on the black 
or on a large sheet of paper, or in the mai 
your ADULT TEACHER. 

Then turn to the material in Adult Stude 
pared by Williams and ask the class to n 
paragraph headings. They will discover tha 
headings constitute another list of religious 
or experiences: despair, the prophetic spiri 
fidence, love for God’s house, praise, quest 
and thanksgiving. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the 
“practicing the presence of God.” What d 
psalms and the experience of the members 
group indicate about “practicing the prese 
God”? The answers to this question should i: 
that the presence of God in the life of per 
practiced in many ways. Are we prone tc 
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there is only one way? Why or why not? If there 
are a variety of religious experiences and if the 
presence of God is given a place in the lives of peo- 
ple in many ways, what should be our attitude 
toward Jews, Roman Catholics, Quakers, Christian 
liberals, and Jehovah’s Witnesses? Why? 

Now turn to the material in Adult Student. Ask 
someone to read quickly the paragraph on “The 
Mood of Despair,” then read Psalms 38. What ideas 
in this psalm do you find similar to ideas we dis- 
cussed in our study of the Book of Job? Compare 
verses 11-12 of this psalm with Job 19:13-19. 

Read the paragraph on “The Prophetic Spirit” 
and then read Psalms 50. Compare with Amos 5:21 
following and Micah 6:6 following. Who are the pro- 
phetic spirits among us today? Preachers, news 
commentators, reformers? Sometimes the individual 
with a passionate concern for social evil is impatient 
with others who are less concerned; and the average 
person is impatient with the reformer. What do 
these psalms have to say to both? 

Read the paragraph on “The Voice of Confidence.” 
Then read Psalms 121. You will need to indicate 
to your group that it is not to the hills, but to God 
who made heaven and earth that the psalmist turns. 
The psalmist reveals confidence and poise in the 
face of challenging ideas from outside his country. 
Are we as confident and poised in the face of chal- 
lenging ideas and ideals making way in our country? 
Why or why not? How can we achieve that con- 
fidence? 

Read the paragraph “Love for God’s House.” 
Then read Psalms 84. Williams suggests that this 
psalm expresses the loneliness of one in exile who 
longs for the old familiar place of worship. Others 
say it is a pilgrim’s processional sung by those ap- 
proaching the Temple on festal days. In either case 
the depth of feeling and reverence is obvious. Do 
members of our church feel similarly toward their 
place of worship? Why or why not? What can we 
do to help people learn love and reverence for God’s 
house? 

If you have time, and find it helpful, the above 
procedure can be followed with each of the remain- 
ing paragraphs in the material prepared by Wil- 
liams. 

Have you kept the chart that you began last week? 
There are several entries to be made from today’s 
lesson. Williams has indicated definite times when 
certain psalms were written. You will also find dates 
for Artaxerxes and Antiochus Epiphanes, both of 
whose names should be properly located because they 
influenced so greatly the history of the Hebrew 
people and the sacred writings they have given 
to us. 

Summarize your discussion and urge your class 
to read the psalms indicated for study next week. 
Invite your class to read with you thoughtfully and 
prayerfully Psalms 1. 


Consolation 


IN the hour of Affliction, scientific knowledge will 
not console us for our ignorance of moral values. 
But the knowledge of moral qualities will always 
console us when faced by material considerations.— 
Pascal. 
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Aug. 21: 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Our title is “Hymns for National Occasions,” and 
it is not surprising to find in a hymnbook hymns ap- 
propriate for such usage. In our Methodist hymnal 
we have entire sections containing hymns for Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving, Easter, New Year’s Day, and 
for National and International Life. Similarly the 
Jews had hymns which were appropriate for the 
occasions which were important in their lives. Some 
such hymns were written for the occasions which 
they celebrated, and are therefore easier to identify. 
Others were more general hymns which were found 
to be appropriate for different occasions, and there- 
fore came to be identified with them and were used 
in their celebrations. 

There is one interesting difference between the 
Jewish attitude toward such celebrations and ours. 
With us, they tend to lose their religious signifi- 
cance. Our holy days become holidays. Thanksgiving 
began as a day in which to express gratitude to 
God for having preserved the early settlers in this 
country from starvation. But now it is hard to get 
even the most religious people to think of the day in 
religious terms. Very few churches have services 
on Thanksgiving Day, and even those few are at- 
tended by very few people. Thanksgiving means 
holiday, turkey, and football. 

Much the same is true of Christmas, for, while 
the birth of Jesus does keep its place in the Christ- 
mas celebration, it has to compete with the spirit of 
the Roman Saturnalia. Easter, celebrating the 
Resurrection of Jesus, has become largely a spring 
festival. Even Sunday is becoming increasingly part 
of a week-end holiday. New Year’s Day and the 
Fourth of July have never possessed any religious 
significance for us. 

Quite the reverse seems to have been true of the 
ancient Jews. Their national life was not due to a 
Jewish revolutionary war against the Egyptians, 
but to their God. It was celebrated every year in 
the observance of the Passover, their most impres- 
sive religious festival. Similarly their nomadic 
wandering in search of a home was celebrated at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and the giving of the 
Law at Sinai, a kind of Jewish constitution, at the 
Feast of Weeks. All of these were primarily re- 
ligious celebrations, centering around the Temple. 

The same was true of all the rest of Jewish life. 
The establishment of their kingdom was for them 
an act of God, and the kings themselves were God’s 
choices for that office. Each king was anointed with 
oil just as the priests were, and that was their way 
of ordaining for religious service. The king was 
God’s ordained agent. 

It is not surprising that the ancient Jews have 
been called the only really religious people in his- 
tory. Their land, their government, their crops, 
their health, their miraculous past, their glorious 
future—all were related to God. Religion was not 
Just one of their interests, not even the most im- 
portant one. It was rather the frame within which 
all of life had meaning. 

When we realize this essentially religious char- 
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HYMNS FOR NATIONAL OCCASIONS 


acter of the Jewish people, it is not surprising that 
so much of their life found expression in their 
hymns. The marriage of a king, the birth of an 
heir, the moon and the stars which God had or- 
dained, the cattle on a thousand hills, victory in 
battle, the harvesting of crops, the beginning of the 
year, the celebration of events in past history such 
ag the deliverance in the days of Esther, of the 
dedication of the Temple in the days of the Macca- 
bees—all found expression in their hymnody. We 
cannot now be sure which hymns were used in each 
celebration, and it is not at all certain that all of 
them were originally written for the occasions for 
which they were later used, but we can be sure 
that the collection was rich enough for their every 
need, and in many cases the appropriateness is still 


- discernible. As we have seen in an earlier lesson, 


there were hymns for every mood of the individual, 
and there were hymns for every public interest of the 
people. 

In Adult Student, Williams has listed many of the 
psalms which may have been used in the special cele- 
brations which he suggests. Several are named as 
appropriate for the celebration of the Jewish New 
Year, a celebration so different in spirit from our 
noisy observance. These hymns praise the greatness 
of Jehovah and his care for his people, which are 
thoroughly appropriate for the New Year season, 
but do not specifically indicate it. 

On the other hand, the meaning of Psalms 45 is 
so obvious ‘that in The Bible, an American Transla- 
tion, by Smith and Goodspeed, it has the heading 
“A Royal Marriage Song.” 

Many of the psalms have the king as their sub- 
ject, for the king’s office was a religious office, and 
he was thought of as God’s representative. Psalms 
72 is so clearly a coronation hymn that the American 
Translation uses the title “Long Live the King,” 
while the title of Psalms 110 is ““A Promise of God’s 
Aid to the King.” But the king is assured of God’s 
aid only if he really represents God, and Psalms 101 
lays down “The Moral Code of a King.” 

Probably more frequent than any theme in the 
Psalms, unless it be the theme of suffering, is the 
reiterated emphasis on the greatness of Jehovah. 
We must remember that the Jews were surrounded 
by other peoples who worshiped other gods, and 
their emphasis on their Jehovah was both appro- 
priate and necessary. The so-called “enthronement 
Psalms” (93, 96-99) sing of the glory of God chiefly 
as it is seen in his mastery over nature, and this 
theme recurs over and over again through the book. 
Psalms 148 has been called ‘‘A Hallelujah Chorus.” 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


This is the last session in our study of the Book 
of Psalms. At the same time that you give oppor- 
tunity for your group to study “hymns for national 
occasions,” you must provide time for a general 
summary of the entire unit. 

You could open this session with the following 
questions: Aside from such familiar Psalms as 23, 
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19, and 121, which psalm has proved to be 
teresting or most meaningful to you? Why? 
could ask, What is the most interesting di 
vou have made in this study of the Book of ! 
Take a little time to discuss the answers th 
from your class. Then turn to the study ir 
for today. 

There is some helpful information in th 
ground material prepared by Smart. Bri 
ments about three or four of the most im 
points would make a good beginning. 

In some places it will be possible for you t 
a rabbi to visit your class and talk with you 
about the way in which the Jewish people 
their New Year now. If you plan to do th 
your class formulate certain questions they w 
to ask the rabbi. 

When does the Jewish New Year occur 
is it observed? Is it essentially a religioi 
secular observance? What psalms are part 
used at this season of the year? How are the 
How has the use of these psalms changed t 
the centuries, if at all? What psalms are 
other festivals? 

If you are not situated so that you can i 
rabbi to visit with your class, go directly to 
of Psalms 68. This is an ode of triumph re 
to many victories in Israel’s history, and p 
the might and glory of God. It will be inte 
to your class to see how this psalmist call 
the ancient traditions of Israel for the con 
his song. Two procedures may be followed i1 
this. 

You might follow this procedure: 

1. Borrow your pastor’s copy of The Ab 
Bible Commentary. 

2. Give several members of your class a re! 
from some portion of the Old Testament that 
lels or supplies the content of a verse or ve 
the psalm. For example: Numbers 10:35 p: 
verses 1-2, in Psalms 68. 

3. Ask one member of the class to slow! 
the psalm aloud. 

4. Then, read the psalm verse by verse. The 
bers of your class will contribute the paralle 
ings and you supply the explanation and backs 
from the commentary. 


The second way of getting at this study we 
as follows: 

1. Divide your class into small groups. 

2. Give each group one of the psalms inc 
for study this week. 

3. Let each group search out in Adult S 
and The Abingdon Bible Commentary inter 
background information or points of referen 
the psalm assigned. 

4. Then let each group make an informa 
report to the class about what they discovere 


To follow this second procedure you will 
more than one copy of The Abingdon Bible 
mentary. The value of either of these procedi 
that your group will become acquainted wit 
background of a psalm and the proper use of : 
mentary. 

If none of the above suggested procedures 
possible, it will be profitable to turn directly 
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material prepared by Williams in Adult Student 
and study carefully a few psalms in connection with 
this material. 

Read Psalms 45 with the section “The Royal Mar- 
riage.” Read I Kings 11:1-5. Can you think of some 
recent matrimonial alliances that were the concern 
of high state officials? What ideals, if any, were in- 
volved in this concern? 

Discuss the information Williams gives us in the 
two sections, “Moral Qualities of a Leader” and 
“Political Concerns of a Leader.” Read Psalms 101. 
To what degree are these qualities apparent in the 
political leadership of your community? Why are 
they not more apparent? What can your class do to 
encourage a higher quality of political leadership? 
Do churchmen need to give more time to politics? 
How can this be done? Should some people spend 
less time in church so that they can spend some time 
with community responsibility? 

Note the fact brought out by Williams that the 
Hebrews had the ability to look at themselves. Is 
this a quality that needs to be developed among 
Americans, both as a people and as a government? 

Discuss “God the Supreme Ruler.” Compare with 
Jesus’ statement that we should “seek first the King- 
dom of God.” To what extent do church people 
recognize God as Supreme Ruler? In what way do 
they give recognition to that rule in their daily 
lives? Or do they act as though the state is Supreme 
Ruler? In what ways? When is patriotism a re- 
ligion? To what extent and in what ways does our 
national government recognize God as Supreme 
Ruler? 

What is the supreme value or rule in your life? 
God? Money? Security? Comfort? Status quo? 
Fashion? Power? Look carefully now! Then read 
Psalms 47. 

Summarize the discussion, emphasizing the fact 
that a religious spirit permeated the national life 
and national observances of the Hebrew people. 
Then recall the main points in earlier discussions. 
Urge members of your group to read the Song of 
Solomon during the coming week. 

Read thoughtfully and prayerfully Psalms 101 
and close with a brief prayer. 


OOo CHD Of 
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ON the sudden outbreak of a particularly violent 
thunderstorm a mother rushed upstairs to soothe a 
little child who had just been put to bed; but she 
found the little one sitting up with eyes glowing with 
excitement, clapping his hands, and exclaiming: 
“Bang it again, God! Bang it again!” The child 
was quite in the mood of the ancient psalmist, and 
also of some of the greatest of our scientists and 
philosophers.—From The Modern Message of the 
Psalms, by Rollin H. Walker; Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press; 1938. 

wo OO of 


Religious Question 
THE question of bread for myself is a material 
question, but the question of bread for my neighbors, 
for everybody, is a spiritual and a religious ques- 
tion.—From The Origin of Russian Communism, by 
Nicolas Berdyaev; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 


Adult Bible Course 
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Aug. 28: THE SONG OF SOLOMON 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The little book which we study today is probably 
read as little as any part of the Bible. As far back 
as the time of Adam Clarke, preachers were warned 
not to try to get any religious or moral teaching out 
of it, for there is none there, and the attempt will 
only torture the text and misinterpret its meaning. 

The Song of Songs, which is Hebrew idiom for 
the best, or most beautiful, song, makes several 
references to Solomon, and is therefore often called 
The Song of Solomon. It is a love poem, or more 
accurately a collection of love poems. And this is 
certainly no criticism of it; for there is nothing 
wrong with love poems. But we do not go to them 
for teachings about religion and morals, but only 
for expressions of love. 

The book is difficult to read unless one has some 
helps; for both the speaker and the person addressed 
are constantly changing, and our standard transla- 
tions do not adequately indicate this. An outline of 
the first chapter will illustrate. Professor Meek 
divides this chapter as follows: 


1:2-4 The Maiden to the Youth 

1:5-6 The Maiden to the Daughters of Jeru- 
salem 

7 The Maiden to the Youth 

1:8 To the Maiden 

1:9-11 The Youth to the Maiden 

1:12-14 The Maiden (speaking) 

1:15 The Youth to the Maiden 

1:16-17 The Maiden to the Youth 


The rest of the book is in slightly longer units, but 
the changes are frequent and confusing. 

We must make allowance for the fact that love 
was then more completely physical than it is today, 
which is not to condemn it, but only to point its 
limitations. The status and the function of women 
were such that they knew little of the spiritual and 
intellectual blending of lives and the fine intellectual 
companionship which marriage so frequently means 
today. This book was written around 250 B.c., and 


centuries later, down in New Testament times, 
women were still thought incapable of learning the 
Law which was the very foundation of Jewish life. 
When they were thought incapable of education, 
they naturally could not meet their husbands at 
those higher levels which we take for granted. 

Not only was love physical; it was also frank. 
As in the days of Shakespeare, it was perfectly good 
form to refer to things which are not discussed in 
polite society today. It is not that physical love is 
wrong or vulgar, but just that standards of modesty 
are different. When allowance is made for this fact, 
the atmosphere of the Song of Songs is fanciful and 
poetic rather than sensual. The author describes the 
way all lovers feel if their love is consummated, but 
all lovers do not describe it. 

In order to appreciate the poems, allowance must 
be made at one further point. Such poetry inevitably 
uses figures and imagery. But imagery changes, 
and that which is familiar and suggestive in one 
age sounds strange in another. When one thinks of 
the figures literally they often become grotesque; 
for they are intended to suggest only the one point 
of parallel. Many of the figures in the Song of Songs 
rather shock us, but that is because we are not 
familiar with them. When the author says that 
the hair of the beloved is like (black) goats, it 
sounds anything but complimentary. But when we 
say that hair is like birds, and speak of “raven 
locks,” it sounds poetic. In both cases, of course, 
the point is simply the blackness. 

The use which was made of these love poems in 
ancient Israel has been much discussed. Of course, 
it is not necessary to find any use for love poems. 
They are their own excuse for being. They are 
written as pictures are made to be looked at and 
music to be heard. But in this case it seems probable 
that the poems came to be used in connection with 
marriages. Possibly they were sung by bride and 
groom to each other during the long festivals with 
which some marriages were celebrated. Possibly 
they came to be part of the popular folk songs which 
people along the streets sang as the groom took 
his wife in wedding procession to her new home. 
Jesus is thought to have referred to this custom of 





Unit HI 


Later Stories 


and Songs (2 sessions) 





August 28 
The Song of Songs 
“Love and Marriage in Religion” 
Many Interpretations Given 
Nature-Religious Drama 
Character of the Writing 
Eastern Realism with Marriage 
King for a Week 
Outline of the Book 
General Purpose of the Book 
Marriage Was a Community Concern 
Background of the Writer 


September 4 
Esther and Jonah 
“Nationalism Versus Missionary Zeal” 
The Use of Short Stories 
I. The Book of Esther 
Characteristics of This Book 
Purpose of the Writer 
II. The Book of Jonah 
The Story of Jonah 
Who Wrote the Book? 





These two lessons constitute a unit and should be pre- 
pared as a unit. Place Adult Student and Adult 
Teacher side by side and read matching paragraphs 
and sections. The first supplies the content of your 
unit; the second a way of teaching. 
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singing and dancing with the wedding pr¢ 
when he said, “We piped to you, and you 
dance.” 

The big question remains: how did such 
glorifying physical love and making no re 
to God or religion, ever become part of the r 
literature of the Bible? The general answe 
be that some persons came to think of it ir 
which the author (or authors) never had ir 
Its popular spread can be explained by its c 
but after it came to be popular it was inte 
in religious terms which were never intend 

There have been several of these religiou: 
pretations, but two have been most wide 
The ancient Jew saw in this love a symbol 
relation between Jehovah and his chosen pe 
rael. It was a familiar figure. Hosea anc 
Old Testament writers picture Israel as th 
bride of her husband Jehovah. This interp! 
was probably enough to give the poems a } 
the Jewish Bible. 

The early Christian Church took over thi: 
in revised form. For them, the Church v 
bride of Christ. Paul uses this figure f 
Church most effectively, and it is found els 


in the New Testament. After New Testament 


it grew more common. Celibate nuns tho 
themselves as married to Christ because the 
parts of the Church which was his bride. 

Of course this is a lovely figure, and it h 
the accepted interpretation of the Song of 
down to recent times. But modern study and 
interpretation forces us to acknowledge that 
nothing to do with the songs of the Jewish lo 
his Jewish maid in the long ago, as they lon 
each other so tenderly and put their longi: 
such winsome poetry. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Bevin this session by asking your class t 
the different types of literature they have 1 
studied: Wisdom literature, Proverbs, Eccle 
Job—a drama dealing with the universal ‘“‘\ 
human suffering—Psalms, prayers, hymn 
poems expressing a great variety of religi 
periences, and now Song of Solomon. 

Ask the members of your class who ha 
Song of Solomon what they think about i 
Would you read a portion of this book in the 
morning service of worship? Why not? W! 
ferences do you see between this book and 
recently studied? Would you use this book 
group of intermediates in church school? 
why not? 

In response to such questions, the class wi 
ably say that the book is not devotional in ch: 
that it describes certain amorous scenes wi 
frankness that it would be difficult to use 
many groups. 

Then why is such a book included in the 
In Adult Student Williams telis of five diffe 
terpretations of the book that. have been 
one time or another to justify the inclusion 
of Songs among the sacred writings. He 
with a more recent explanation advanced |} 
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scholars. This explanation interprets the Song of 
Songs as a nature-religious drama. 

If your students are not acquainted with the vari- 
ous interpretations, take time in class for them to 
discuss them. You will finally lead your class to 
see that the Song of Solomon is a collection of love 
poems, and nothing more. Ask your class, Do you 
think this book belongs in the Bible? Why? Why 
not? 

1. Eastern Realism Toward Marriage. Compare 
the Eastern attitude toward sex with ours today. 
Do we treat sex as a fundamental God-given process 
of nature, or do we still tend to keep it “hush-hush”? 
Should the Church make a more deliberate effort to 
give its youth a sound sex education permeated with 
religious values? Why? Why not? Has your church 
tried anything of this sort? What could your class 
do? (For suggestions write to Department of Chris- 
tian Family Life, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn.) 

2. King for a Week. What elements in the wed- 
ding recounted in Song of Songs would we do well 
to adopt? Why? 

3. Outline of the Book. Obtain a copy, or as many 
copies as you can, of The Bible; An American Trans- 
lation (order from The Methodist Publishing House 
which serves your territory) and take time to read 
this little book in class. This translation is very easy 
to read. 

4. General Purpose of the Book. Why was the 
book included in the Bible? What value does it have 
for us today? Discuss and compare the matrimonial 
ideas presented by Song of Solomon and by most 
of the motion pictures out of Hollywood. Read 
again 8:6-7. Consider the suggestions in the next 
paragraph. 

5. Marriage Was a Community Concern. Ask 
your class to list what they consider to be the char- 
acteristics of a Christian home. Compare with the 
ideal marriage relation in the Song of Songs. 

6. Background of the Writer. What did the 
writer of this book possess that made it possible 
for him to produce the Song of Songs? 

Summarize the discussion and urge half of the 
class to read Esther and half to read Jonah before 
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Let Sense Prevail 

A SMALL BOY with ball in hand said to his mother, 
“T must go out and play catch with God.” “What do 
you mean by such words?” said his mother. “Why, 
{ throw the ball up,” replied the boy, “and God 
throws it back.” Shall we take away the boy’s sense 
of playing with God by the manner in which we 
explain to him the law of gravitation? Not unless 
our sophistication has taken away our sense.—From 
The Modern Message of the Psalms, by Rollin H. 
Walker; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press; 1938. 

wo OD OF 
The Privileged Class 

It is justice transformed by love that leads somé 
societies to decide that it is the due of every child 
to have the same opportunities for education as 
every other child, that where there is a scarcity of 
milk children of all classes are to be treated as 4 
privileged class—From Christianity and Com- 
munism, by John C. Bennett; Association Press, 
1943. 


Adult Bible Course 
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1. For a Friend 


If your group is planning to use both of the forum 
discussions suggested this month (see Adult Stu- 
dent, page 16), you will need to make sure that 
they recognize the difference between the issues 
they represent. In this question we are now dis- 
cussing, the problem of close, personal friendship 
is involved, and we are presented with the age-old 
question: Is it ever right to lie? Perhaps the traffic 
court is not the best place to fight out this issue. At 
first sight it looks like a relatively trivial issue— 
whether to say a light was red or green. And yet, 
there is the issue squarely before us: Can a man 
afford, under any circumstances, to compromise 
with his own inner integrity? 

As a matter of fact, isn’t it true that a good share 
of the lying that most of us do concerns relatively 
trivial issues? Does that fact make lying a trivial 
matter? Is there a subtle but sinister eating away 
of the moral fibre of our character when we con- 
clude that, just because it is a matter of little or 
no consequence, it doesn’t matter whether we stick 
to the truth or not? 

Then there is the whole question of the attitude 
which we are accustomed to take here in America 
toward traffic violations. It has become something 
of a game. If we can outtalk the traffic officer, or 
the judge, how we like to brag about it afterward! 
And there is the other fact that in many instances 
the enforcement of traffic rules, in so far as they 
are enforced, goes upon the basis of personal in- 
fluence far more than upon that of strict and 
impartial justice. Enforcement is sporadic and er- 
ratic. When the public treasury is nearly empty, 
it is simple to round up a batch of traffic violations 
and set the cash register ringing. If you know the 
right people, getting a ticket is something to jest 
about with no inconvenience attached. Your friend 
will “fix” it for you. 

If that is the character of enforcement of traffic 
rules, why should not a man who gets caught use 
his friends to help him out? And, when you have a 
friend in a jam, what is to prevent your shading 
the truth a bit to assist him if you can? The dis- 
cussion ought to be directed in such a way as to 
probe to the core of this casual indifference to the 
elementary obligations of citizenship. 

In this particular instance, it proved to be much 
more than a trivial matter. Two innocent persons 
were seriously injured. It meant a long hospital 
experience, and possibly crippling for life to one 
of them. A man who can treat this kind of respon- 
sibility lightly becomes a real menace to society. 
“How much does friendship really mean that de- 
mands and accepts this kind of service?” Ralph 
was asking of John. 


2. Witness to Arson 


In this problem we are now discussing, the ques- 
tion of the claims of warm, intimate friendship is 
not involved. William and Marvin were only neigh- 
bors. They were friendly neighbors, true, but there 
was no personal intimacy in their relationship. 
Marvin’s problem turned altogether upon such ques- 
tions as these: 

Did his responsibility as a citizen require him to 
take the initiative in reporting a criminal act that he 
had witnessed? Was he justified, in order to pro- 
tect himself from possible retaliation if he should 
call the police, in keeping silence? Would there be 
anything wrong if he just did nothing about it 
at all? 

Or, on the other hand, was he enough concerned 
about his neighbor, as another human being caught 
up in the entanglements of his own wrongdoing, to 
try to help him redeem himself? Perhaps it is at 
this point that the issue becomes most sharply 
drawn for a sensitive Christian. Can a genuine 
Christian ever remain indifferent to what happens 
to another human being? How far must one go 
with that very insistent statement of Jesus about 
our obligation “to love your neighbor as yourself’? 
Can a sincere Christian ever pass by an opportunity 
to help a man, who has become headed in the wrong 
direction, recover himself and turn back into the 
right way? 

The discussion should not evade the question of 
what chance there was that Marvin could succeed 
in persuading William to recognize the wrong he 
was doing not only to his competitor, but to his 
neighbors, to his family and himself. What chance 
would any neighbor have of persuading a man, who 
had gone as far as William had, to make a clean 
breast of it and offer to make all the restitution in 
his power? 

Suppose the odds looked heavily against the likeli- 
hood that Marvin could succeed, would that absolve 
a Christian from making an honest attempt? There 
was more to it than the simple overt act of attempt- 
ing to burn his rival out. Far more serious for 
the community, and for the two individuals involved 
was the depth and bitterness of the spirit of rivalry 
between them. Do neighbors have any responsibility 
to serve as “peacemakers”? Is that a responsibility 
of Christians? —Charles E. Schofield. 


The Isolated “Christian” 


THE very idea of an isolated Christian, that a 
person can be a Christian on his own, is the myth of 
degenerate Protestantism; just as the idea that the 
Church and the Kingdom are one is the myth of 
a degenerate Catholicism. But it has become a very 
popular myth in our time, which takes the form of 
saying that you can be a Christian without going 
to church or being associated with the Church. 
Which is like saying that a man can be an English- 
man on his own, without an England. It is the ex- 
istence of an England, a concrete community with 
traditions and a history, which alone makes it pos- 
sible for a man to be an Englishman at all. And so 
it is with the individual Christian. Without the 
prior existence of the Christian community—the 
Church—no man could be a Christian.—From 
Secular Illusion or Christian Realism? by D. R. 
Davies; The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
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These Courses are completely rewritten for use in 
Grades 1, 2, and 3 of the church school. Kor each 
Course, there are quarterly issues of: 

(a.) Teacher’s Texts 
(b.) Pupil’s Books 
(c.) Teaching Pictures 

In preparation of the materials, the various situa- 
tions have been kept in mind in which the materials 
will be used, such as the closely graded situation, the 
two-grade plan and the primary department where it 
is necessary for all three grades to meet in one 
room. 

The teacher’s texts will carry suggestions for weekly 
procedures in the development of the unit. In addition, 
most of the songs used in the unit will be in both 
the teacher's texts and the pupil’s books. The teacher's 
texts will also have directions for any activities as pup- 
pets, accordion books and Bible character figures will 
have reduced size “patterns.” 

The pupil’s materials for the new Closely Graded 
Primary Course appear in an entirely new format. 
They will be issued as books. These books will be- 
come part of the child’s permanent library. They will 
be used in the church school under guidance of the 
teacher but the greatest value of the books should be 
in their use as devotional material in the home. Each 
book of 72 pages contains prayers, stories, songs, 
poems, black and white drawings, and the 8 four-color 
teaching pictures in reduced size: 

Each pupil’s book carries specific help for the par- 
ents and it is hoped that through closer home coopera- 
tion parents and teachers working together may con- 
tribute more fully to the religious nurture of the six-, 
seven-, and eight-year-old children. 

The materials have been prepared by writers whose 
long experience in religious education work with 
primary age children and their own educational view- 
point and adequate preparation for this important as- 
signment make them well fitted as writers of the 
Closely Graded Primary Courses. 

The third piece of material in these new Closely 
Graded Primary Courses is the set of teaching pictures. 
These are Primary Picture Sets, Courses I, II, and 
III, with Parts 1, 2, 3, 4 for each set. 


Prices: 
Pupil’s Book, per quarter .35 
Teacher’s Book, per quarter .50 
Picture Sets, per quarter $1.25 








The Intermediate Courses for boys and girls, ages 
12 through 14, and their adult leaders have also been 
rewritten and are being issued in an entirely new 
format. 

The new materials include emphases on Bible, 
Church, Worship, Life of Jesus, Personality Develop- 
ment, World Brotherhood, and Social Action. 


For each part of all three courses, there is the 
following material: 


Ilustrated Reading Book for Pupils. 112 pages of 
interesting reading for library, church school study 
and home. (One should be ordered for each pupil.) 


Illustrated Guidebook for Pupils. 48 pages, contain- 
ing suggested activities for home, school and church. 
(One should be ordered for each pupil.) 


Leader’s Guide. 112 pages, containing session plans, 
activity suggestions and helpful resource material. 


For departmental use there is: 


Counselor’s Guide. This book contains morning and 
evening departmental programs. 


Large Picture Set. Original paintings are repro- 
duced in full color for worship and visual interpreta- 
tion purposes. These pictures are 17x19 inches in size 
and are packaged in sets of 12. During the year 36 of 
these pictures will be used and each set should be 
filed for use when needed. 


The following emphases cover the three years: 


Course Vil—Orientation into the youth division, to 
Bible, Church, world and self. 


Course Vill—Introduction to history (Bible times 
to present). Presentation of Christianity at work. 





Course 1X—Emphasis on individual’s place in God’s 
plan. 

Prices: 
Pupil’s Reading Book, quarter ae .30 
Pupil’s Activity Guidebook, quarter ...._—_.20 
Leader’s Guide, quarter _. Sn 
Counselor’s Manual (3 years) ._.... 50 
Picture Sets, set aes Nate $2.50 



































The Methodts Pubjishing House 


Please ord om House serving your territory 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 11 Nashvil San Francisco 2 Kansas City 6 Portland 5 
New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Richmo 16 Dallas 1 Baltimore 3 Boston 16 Detroit 1 








